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Not the number of scholars in the class, but the 
number of scholars really reached and impressed for 
good by the teacher, measures the immediate work of 
the teacher. The larger number measures the teach- 


er’s opportunity ; the smaller number measures the 
teacher’s performance. 


No Sunday-school lesson is properly taught by a 
teacher until the scholar has gained some thought 
from it, or some application of it, which is calculated 
to be of practical value to that scholar in the duties 
of life before him. No Sunday-school lesson is prop- 
erly prepared for by a teacher until some such point 
in the lesson is fairly in the teacher’s mind as suited 
to the special needs of the scholar to whom that les- 
son is to be taught. 


If the choice must be made, it were better to lose a 
friend than to fail a friend; it were better to be 
deemed unworthy than to be untrue. No man can 

_be a true friend who is not 1 true man; hence he who 
would fail of fidelity to the right would thereby fail 
of fidelity in friendship. The sorest test of a friend- 
ship is when that friendship is endangered because of 





the conflicting claims of inclination and of duty. 
Yet that test is the surest as well as the sorest in any 
friendship ; and a true friendship will pass even that 
test triumphantly. P 


A good opinion of one’s self is not usually numbered 
among the Christian virtues. And yet what the world 
and the Church greatly need to-day is more men who 
have a good opinion of themselves—so good an opinion 
of themselves that they would scern to cherish low 
aims, or to do a dishonorable action, or to consent to 
anything on which falls the shadow of a falsehood, or 
to do wrong to another in word or deed. Thrice 
miserable is he who has so low an opinion of himself 
that he does not think these things beneath him, and 
who consents still to justify that low opinion of himself. 


“ Expediency,” as its etymology shows, is primarily 
a supposed short-cut to one’s object of immediate de- 
sire; it is a pursuit of an expeditious method to that 
end. Expediency is therefore a safe guide in morals, 
if only it be looked at in a proper light; for the 
shortest distance between any two points is always a 
straight line: hence true expediency is never a 
crooked course ; and, conversely, a crooked course is 
never truly expedient. This is only another way of 
saying that the right way is always the surest way, 
always tho safost way, always the shortest way. 
“Thus here each soul 
Is its own friend if it pursue 
The right, and run straight for the goal ; 
But its own worst and direst foe 
If it choose evil, and in tracks 
Forbidden, for its pleasure, go. 
Who knows not this, true wisdom Jacks.” 


It is easy to keep busily at work, but there is little 
gain in keeping busily at work unless one is doing 
something worth doing. The Emperor Domitian 
kept himself constantly employed in the latter years 
of his reign, but it was at no more important tasks 
than catching flies. And Domitian’s sorry business 
is the type of much of what passes for useful work 
among nineteenth century Anglo-Saxons. He neglec- 
ted the affairs of a great empire, that he might find 
time to perform tasks that were beneath the dignity 
of a professional fool; too many, to-day, neglect the 
interests of a far greater kingdom that they may 
gratify personal ambitions, whose outcome, in this 
world or the next, will be as little use to God, or to 
man, as the self-imposed task of fly-catching Domitian. 
It is well to be busy at work, if one is engaged in a 
work worth doing; but if one is engaged in the 
Devil’s work, it is far better to be an idle workman 
than a busy one. 


One of the sad results of the foolish error of claim- 
ing that there is a kind of wine spoken of in the 
Bible as universally harmless, and as a proper drink 
for all,and for always, is the false idea which thereby 
gains currency that the more we can have of that sort 
of wine the better. Thus we find the banded wine- 
growers of the United States giving emphasis to the 
asserted advantage of “the pure products of the vine- 
yard” to “the morality and health of the consuming 
public;” and again we hear of professedly abstinent 
travelers abroad who have been drinking freely in 
wine-growing regions of “the pure juice of the grape,” 
in the thought that that is safe for any member “ of 





the consuming public.” Yet in the light of both 
Bible history and of modern experience it is clear 
that the pure juice of the grape is an unsafe drink for 
any person who would keep clear of all danger of 
intoxication. Since the days of the proto-viticulturist 
Noah,—who planted his own vineyard and who was 
made shamefully drunk by his own fruit of the vine, 
—drunkenness has been a common thing in a wine- 
making community. And since the days of Moses— 
if not befoure—the safest treatment of the fruit of the 
vine has been that which is outlined in the vow of 
the Nazarite, by which the abstainer “shall separate 
himself from wine and strong drink; he shall drink 
no vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong drink, 
neither shall he drink any liquor of grapes, nor eat 
fresh grapes or dried. All the days of his separation 
shall he eat nothing that is made of the grape-vine, 
from the kernels even to the husk.” The truest advo- 
cate of total abstinence is not the one who seeks to 
show from the Bible that there is a sort of wine which 
every person can drink with safety; but is the one 
who recognizes the truth that the Bible justifies any per- 
son in letting alone utterly and unqualifiedly all “the 
fruit of the vine,” including anything “that is made 
of the grape-vine, from the kernels even to the husk.” 





BASAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


One of the questions which will not down, is that 
of the’ Sunday-school library. Alike from city and 
from country comes the wail of those who are discon- 
tented with the Sunday-school library as it is, and 
who are groping about for help to establish a new 
order of things. Such a sign of unrest is itself an 
earnest of progress; for all true progress begins in 
righteous discontent. Nor are the signs of promiso 
confined to this: within twelve months a movement 
has been inaugurated which looks toward the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-school library associations in city 
and country, after the pattern of the secular library 
associations, and ultimately to the formation of a Sun- 
day-school library association for,the whole country, 
such as already exists for secular libraries in the 
American Library. Association with its organ, tho 
earnest and efficient Library Journal. . 

In the meantime, however, a large proportion of 
those who are responsible for the working of Sunday- 
school libraries feel themselves in the position of blind 
leaders of the blind, and often really are so, whether 
they feel themselves so to be or not. The difficulty 
with most such persons is, not that they are incapable 
of understanding the details of library machinery, 
but that they have no basal principles to which their 
efforts are conformed. Lacking these, they lack every- 
thing. The average Sunday-school library could be 
worked efficiently without the latest new fashion in 
card-catalogues or the newest arrangement of mov- 
able shelves; but it cannot be worked efficiently unless 
it is itself an organic product,—the result of intelli- 
gence working in accordance with a definite plan, and 
for a definite purpose. 

Into the purpose of the Sunday-school library it is 
not now necessary toenter. It is to be presumed that 
the library officials of every school have a clear idea 
of what their particular library is meant to accom- 
plish, and that they can make that purpose clear to 
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others if called upon to do so. If there are Sunday- 
school officials who do not know what their library is 
meant for, then there is no hope for their library until 
they find out. Still less necessary is it to speak here 
of library machinery. It may safely be said that if 
the library is worked upon an intelligent principle the 
question of machinery will soon settle itself. It is 
only assumed here that the library is provided with a 
librarian and with a library committee of fair, not 
necessarily of high, culture. Given these simple ele- 
ments, according to what plan should the work of the 
library be carried on? 

In the first place, the library committee, if it can- 
not decide at once what it does want, can at least 
decide what it does not want. Making all allowances 
for differing circumstances, there are lines of exclusion 
upon which most Sunday-schools would agree. It 
might, for instance, be laid down as a first principle 
for the guidance of the reading committee, that no 
book should be admitted to the library which attacks 
the Christian religion directly or indirectly, or which | 
is calculated to make skepticism attractive. Omar | 
Khayyam may do no harm on the shelves of the 
scholar; his praises of wine, of doubt, and of careless 
epicureanism, might work immense harm, however, 
upon immature minds. It might also be ruled that 
no book ghould be placed upon the shelves which is 
concerned chiefly with the details of crime. The 
Newgate Calendar would make more thieves than it 
would unmake. For a similar reason it might be 
declared that no story should be admitted. which de- 
pends for the larger part of its interest upon sensa- 
tional incident. Such books promote unhealthy views 
of life, and lead to unwise action. Where the library 
committee is on the side of good taste and of pure 
English, it might be enacted that no book which 
depends upon slang for the vividness of its style should 
be admitted. And committees who wish that children 
should remain children while they are children, would 
probably judge it wise to exclude from the children’s 
library all stories of love and nfiarriage, as well as all 
other books which appeal to the adult rather than to 
the child. In all cases, it would be advisable to admit 
no book to the library which has nothing to recom- 
mend it but its style. 

These are only a few out of an indefinite number of 
guiding principles which might be laid down ; but it 
would be difficult to say how many of our present 
Sunday-school libraries could pass undiminished 
through a testing process based upon even so few 
general principles as these. 

In a similar way, simple rules might be laid down 
for the positive guidance of the special reader. The 
person who is intrusted with this important task could 
be instructed, for instance, to ask himself; What is 
the purpose of this book? Is it a book of knowledge 
merely, or is it intended to answer any moral or spir- 
itual purpose? If the general purport of the book is 
good, the reader might ask himself, farther, whether 
any indirect tendency to evil is shown. If so, what? 
He would then be in a position to state to himself 
the bearing of the work upon the Christian life or 
upon the study of the Bible. But he might still go 
Granted that the vol- 
ume under examination is intrinsically worthy of a 
place upon the library shelves, are the other works 
of the author such that the reader can conscientiousl¥ 
introduce the author to the little world of readers in 
the Sunday-school? Or he might ask himself whether 
the style of the work is sufficiently simple for the 
class of readers for which it is designed. Or, again, 
looking to another danger, he might inquire whether 
the volume which aims at being child-like has not 
really succeeded only in being childish. 

Easy principles should also be announced for the 
guidance of the reader in making his report to the 
general committee. Each reader, for instance, might 
be required to indicate in writing, in not more than 
fifty words, the chief contents of the volume which 
he has examined. Ten words more might be allowed 
for a statement of the special lesson which the book 
inculcates, The class of readers for which the book 








is designed, whether boys or girls or both, and of 
what age, could be indicated in less than ten words 
more; and this, again, might be followed by a brief 
sentence describing the style. Such a condensed 
report of ‘four sentences would be worth more as a 
practical guide to the committee than fifty pages of 
vague criticism which did not tell what the commit- 
tee really wants to know,—namely, what is actually 
within the two covers of the book itself. 

Such reports would also be of priceless value to the 
librarian in making up his catalogue. It matters 
comparatively little whether the librarian adopts a 
purely topical arrangement or an arrangement accord- 
ing tc the different classes of readers for whom the 
library is designed, or whether he adopts a combina- 
tion of both. In any case, if he is one of those seem- 
ingly few librarians who know what a catalogue is 
meant for, he will add to the name of each book in 
his list a statement, if possible, in not more than fif- 
teen words, of what the book actually contains, unless 
the title is so explicit that further explanation is 
needless. If the catalogue is not divided into classes 
according to the diverse ages of those for whom it is 
designed, half a dozen words will tell for what class 
of readers the book is adapted. Thus, if Archdeacon 
Farrar’s story St. Winifred’s were the book to be 
described, the librarian might write: “A typical 
story of life in an English public school, inculcating 
personal honor, manliness, Christianity.—Boys, thir- 
teen to sixteen.” To any topically arranged catalogue 
the wise librarian will be careful to add at the end a 
simple form of alphabetical index,—the simpler and 
briefer the better,—with cross-references to the topi- 
cal entries which form the body of the catalogue. 

-When the library comes actually into use, that 
other important library assistant, the Sunday-school 
teacher, may properly begin to feel that he also 
has need of definite principles upon which to act. 
He may, perhaps, lay it down as a first principle that 
he must get in some way an intelligent idea of what 
the library contains, ‘and to what purposes it is capa- 
ble of being applied. He may next decide that he 
ought to know what books his scholars are drawing, 
and what books they ought to draw. He will probably 
come to the conclusion that he ought so to know the 
relations of the books and the scholars that he will 
be able to direct the one intelligently to the other. 
He will recognize also that the books which his 
scholars read will be potent helps or hindrances to 
him in the work of their training ; and from his wider 
knowledge of books and life, and of each scholar’s 
needs in particular, he will lovingly and gently ad- 
vise his scholars what books to read, and will show 
by his questions that he really takes a sympathetic 
interest in what they are reading, and what they may 
be expected to learn from it. 

Such simple principles as these, observed by the 
various library workers, would do much in making 
Sunday-school libraries more effective than they are. 
The difficulty is that many of the libraries are not 
conducted on any intelligent and consistent system ; 
and so, beginning in confusion, they endin chaos. The 
first essential in the forming of a library is that the 
library-makers know what they want. If they really 
know what they want, it costs comparatively little 
trouble to learn how they can get it. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Quite often there comes a call on the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times for hints and helps in the line of 
an essay or address which the correspondent has been 
invited to prepare for the benefit of a local audience. It 
would seem from the commoner form of such requests 
that the Editor is expected to send the desired informa- 
tion in a private letter, rather than through the columns 
of his paper; but it hardly requires an argument to 
prove that the readers of The Sunday School Times are 
entitled to the best thoughts of its Editor at first hand, 
on any topic of Sunday-school interest, rather than 
through the medium of the local essayist. Still there 
are instances in which an answer to a request of this sort 
may be of service both in the local and in the more gen- 





eral field. For example, here is a request from a country 
neighborhood in a Western state: 

. Being a subscriber to The Sunday School Time#I read with 
pleasure and profit your Illustrative Applications. Can I pre- 
sume upon you in asking for a little information ?—as I am con- 
vineed from your ripe experience you can give just what I want. 
I am to take part in a discussion on the “ Mistakes of Teaching ;” 
that is, in Sunday-schools. Now, as my experience has been 
limited, and having but crude ideas upon the subject, will you 
please give me a few ideas from your larger experience in the 
cities ? 

One of the commonest mistakes in teaching is in at- 
tempting to teach before you know what you want to 
teach. This is a mistake in our Eastern cities, as well 
asin our Western villages. Another mistake in teach- 
ing is in being unwilling to say that you are not qualified 
to be a teacher of a special truth while your experience 
is limited, and your ideas are but crude in the realm of 
that truth. A recognition of these mistakes by an 
attempting teacher would in itself guard against the evil 
consequences of much of the attempted teaching in the 
Sunday-school world. In fact, an underlying mistake 
in teaching generally, is in failing to know what teach- 
ing is, and what is teaching. 


It is not always easy for a reader to discern clearly the 
mental attitude of a writer toward matters which are 
touched but are not treated of in a volume under consid- 
eration. Especially is there a liability of the book 
reviewer to be swayed unduly by his personal impression 
of the writer’s attitude toward matters of this sort. In 
such a case, a word from the writer is sufficient to correct 
any fair-minded reviewer’s impression. An illustration 
of this truth is furnished in the subjoined letter from 
Dean Bartlett and Professor Peters, concerning a recent 
review, in the columns of The Sunday School Times, of 
their “Scriptures Hebrew and Christian, Arranged and 
Edited for Young Readers: ” 


THE EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 


In your kind notice of the Scripturcs for Young Readers 
(May 8, 1886), we have observed two misapprehensions as to 
matters of fact which we should be glad to be allowed to correct. 

1. Our second volume will contain, not, as your notice says, 
“the remaining portion of biblical history, including the New 
Testament,” but the remainder of the Old Testament material 
of which we intend to make use. A third volume will be neces- 
sary for the New Testament. 

2. We do not recognize as our own the “evident wish” [“ to 
present the debatable sections of the five books in those connec- 
tions where they visibly become potent factors in the religious 
struggles of the nation ”’] ascribed to us in connection with the 
presentation of the legal portions of the Pentateuch. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not believe in the post-exilic date of the 
Levitical legislation. We were guided by practical considera- 
tions. In our own early reading of the Bible, the Law was a 
wilderness in which, after bravely marching with the Israelites 
out of Egypt, we inevitably lost ourselves. We wished to spare 
our young readers the same fate. Accordingly, we divided our 
Old Testament material into three portions: First, historical 
narrative down to the time of Christ; second, legislation; third, 
poetical literature. We removed the legislation as a whole 
from the historical connection in which it stands in the Penta- 
teuch, because we thought the narrative would be clearer for 
our readers without it, while the legislation also would be more 
readable if put by itself and somewhat codified. We gave 
smailer portions in the course of the history simply for illustra- 
tive purposes, as we gave some of Solomon’s proverbs in the 
story of Solomon. 

EDWARD T. BARTLETT. 
JOHN P. PETERS. 


At the present time the centre of conflict in biblical 
criticism is the Old Testament rather than the New, and 
naturally, therefore, there is even a greater sensitiveness, 
just now, on the part of the Christian public, to differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the Pentateuch than con- 
cerning the Gospels. In areview of the book in question, 
The Sunday School Times suggested that the arrange- 
ment of the Levitical laws as following the exile would 
“seem to many like a presentation of the history of 
Israel according to the claim of the ‘critics,’”—who 
assert that the priestly code was not formulated until 
after the Captivity. The above note from the authors of 
the new book is, however, sufficient to set at rest all 
doubt on that suggested point; and we are glad to give 
prominence to this correction. The book itself is quite 
unique as a help to Bible study. It is an arrangement 
of tlre Bible story, chiefly in Bible language, so as to 
give the young reader a better idea of the continuous 
narrative than he would be likely to gather for himself 
from the involvings of the various books which make up 
the Bible. The plan of giving the historical narrative 
by itself, the legislative portions by themselves, and the 
poetical literature by itself, is an admirable one; and 
the giving of brief illustrative specimens of both the 
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legislation and the poetry in the course of the historical 
narrative, only adds a life color to the whole. In these 
days of skeptical and of rationalistic attack upon the 
Bible, the best safeguard of the young is in the intelli- 
gent study of the Bible itself; and we know of no volume 
which will better promote an intelligent understanding 
of the structure and the substance of the Bible than this 
work, prepared, as it is, by competent and reverent 
Christian scholars. We commend it most warmly to 
our readers. 








FREE GIFTS. 
BY MARY E. BRADLEY. 


How sweet are God’s free gifts to man,— 
How sweet and manifold 

His gifts that since the world began 
Were neither bought nor sold! 

Tongue cannot tell the changeful grace 
Of April’s silver showers, 

Or rightly show the loveliness 
Of wild unplanted flowers. 


And who can picture as they are 
The rustling leaves of June, 

The morning and the evening star, 
The splendor of the noon? 


Unbought, unsold, the west winds blow, 
The bird-songs thrill the air ; 

And rich and poor, and high and low, 
The equal sweetness share. 

Just or unjust, His foes or friends, 
We go upon our way ; 

And God’s sun shines, his rain descends, 
His dew falls day by day. 

Ah, Lord, how carelessly we go! 
Unmindful of thee quite, 

Using each gracious gift as though 
It were our own by right. 

Yea, and with thankless murmuring 
For other boons denied, 

Despising many a precious thing 
In blind and reckless pride. 

Give us, O thou whose gifts are free! 
The grace to heed thy call, 

That in thy gifts we may find thee,— 
The sweetest gift of all. 


THE LAW AND PROPHECY IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE COVENANTS. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


e 

Between the two Testaments there is a difference, not 
of kind, but merely of degree. They are both the records 
of the unfolding, in time and history, of the plansof God 
for the restoration of man to the lost estate. Both give 
a picture and description of the kingdom of God on 
earth in its gradual development externally and inter- 
nally. The two Testaments differ in this, that the Old 
describes this kingdom externally, in its national Jewish 
form, in the shape of a closely circumscribed politico- 
religious theocracy, and internally as being in a pre- 
paratory stage, before the appearance of the Saviour and 
King, and the full establishment, as objective realities, of 
the great principles of grace, faith, and free pardon of 
sins, that distinguish his kingdom in all of its stages; 
while the New, externally, represents this kingdom as 
no longer being bound or bounded by national and geo- 
graphical limits, but as a communion of saints from all 
the nations of the world, and internally as in the stage 
of completion when the King has appeared in Jesus 
Christ, whose life and death formed the objective basis 
for the blessings of this kingdom, which, though real in 
the old covenant, were nevertheless hidden in the form of 
promises, types, and symbols of the work to be done by 
the Messiah. Both Testaments are Christo-centric: the 
one viewing and trusting in him with the eye of hope 
and promise, the other glorying in him as one who has 
actually accomplished the great work of salvation. 

The Old Testament covenant, then, represents the pre- 
paratory stage of the kingdom of God on earth. Sin 
had made a chasm between the Creator and the creature, 
and God’s original purpose of man’s happiness to the 
end of divine glory would “have thus been thwarted, un- 
less a reconciliation and restoration had taken place. At 
the head of the whole biblical development stands the 
dire fact of sin; and without a strong conception of this 
fact there can be no thorough understanding of the 
biblical records, or of the great truths and history of 
which they bear testimony. But in the same moment in 
which God’s justice condemns the transgressor on ac- 





ance from the consequences of his sin. The first gospel 
message is the promise of the proto-evangelism of Gene- 
sis 3. While sin was the woful fact that must be taken 
into account, salvation through the seed of the woman 
should and would be equally a fact in God’s own ap- 
pointed manner and hour. 

God did not choose in his wisdom to show forth fully 
in revelation or fact these plans at the very beginning, 
because it was necessary that salvation should be pre- 
pared for man, and man should be prepared for salvation. 
God would not force man, who had of his own free will 
deserted God and entered the service of sin, to re-enter 
upon the condition originally designed for him, and into 
which he was created. It was necessary that through 
special training man should be educated up to a recog- 
nition of his true condition and needs, as also to the 
willingness to accept from God’s grace the blessings lost 
through sin. God is a God of system and order, not 
only in the kingdom and in the laws of nature, but also 
in the kingdom of grace. Christ did not appear in the 
flesh immediately at the beginning of the rule of sin, 
although there was a need of a Saviour then as much as 
there was in the days of Herod, and is now; but he ap- 
peared thus when, according to the providential wisdom 
of God, “the fullness of time ” had arrived, when Israel’s 
remarkable history had taught the positive lesson of 
man’s guilt and God’s grace, and the Gentiles, who had, 
in this same providence of God, been permitted to go 
their own way, had taught eloquently the negative lesson 
of man’s inability to help himself, of the vanity of human 
philosophy and civilization, when not based upon the 
solid foundation of revelation and divine guidance. 
When the ccurse of the history of the world had reached 
such a stage that the world was ready for his advent, 
Christ entered the flesh, and the gospel he lived and 
taught could go forth on its mission conquering and to 
conquer. 

This example of method and order in this central 
scene of the grand drama of the development of God’s 
kingdom on earth is typical and representative. It 
characterizes the whole revelation of God, and is espe- 
cially apparent in the educational process of Israel, 
which took place chiefly through the law and prophecy 
as the chief means and instruments in God’s hands for 
the establishment of the covenant with his people, and 
of the great principles which distinguish this covenant. 
This covenant was.and is one of grace, one of righteous- 
ness through faith (Gen. 15:6; Gal. 3:6; Rom. 4: 8). 
Faith and the acceptance of grace implies in man a 
recognition of sin, and implies in God a willingness to 
pardon this sin. To demonstrate the truth of these two 
cardinal principles of the covenant must of a neces- 
sity be the object of the whole Old Testament develop- 
ment. In order to demonstrate the one, God chose, in 
the covenant relation, the law ; to demonstrate the other, 
he selected prophecy. The two are mutually comple- 
mentary and supplementary in God’s guidance of the 
church of the old covenant, and both conspired to bring 
about that “fullness of time” which marks the advent 
of the Saviour into history. 

The covenant with Israel at Mt. Sinai is the same as 
that between God and the’ patriarchs; only that it has 
now assumed a national form, because the family had 
developed into a nation. While it was yet a special 
arrangement between God and the chosen few, it was 
possible for him, through special revelation, to teach and 
inculcate the great truths of this covenant to those who 
had entered upon this relationship. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, through such intercourse with the Lord of 
the covenant, were kept within the limits of this cove- 
nant; and their lives, as we know from biblical accounts, 
are examples of the trust and confidence in God’s mercy 
and grace which are the leading features of this cove- 
nant. When the family expanded into a nation, it was, 
in the nature of the case, no longer possible, by direct 
revelation and special guidance of each individual mem- 
ber of this kingdom, to awaken into life the great truths 
implied in the entrance upon this relationship by Israel. 
In order to effect in Israel and in history what had been 
effected in the patriarchs through a viva voce revelation, 
God chose the law on the one hand, and added to it 
prophecy, to step in when the law had performed its 
mission. The Mosaic legal code represented over against 
Israel, as the people of the covenant, the duties which 
they owed to Jehovah as the Lord of the covenant, both 
the duties based on the moral nature of man, and which 
represent man’s duty toward God in all stages and at all 
times, and which hold good in our case also, as also 
those duties which are based upon the special relation- 
ship as the theocratic nation, the ceremonial and politi- 

cal duties, which, with the political and theocratic Israel, 
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ties in the covenant life brought with it also the recog- 

nition of the inability to comply with these duties; in 

other words, the recognition of sin. Such was the aim 

and purpose of the law in the Old Testament dispensa- 

tion. It was by no means intended to supplant righteous- 

ness through faith asthe central principle of revelation, 

both of the Old as also of the New Testament, but 

merely to be a propedeutic means to make this princi- 

ple a truth and a fact in the history of Israel, and the 

leading lesson of that history. The law was to drive 

man away from himself, and to show that for salvation 

he must flee to another; in other words, it was to be a 

“schoolmaster unto Christ” (Gal. 8: 24). The law 

itself recognizes the important fact of man’s inability to 

comply with its commands (that is, his sinful condition), 

by the very fact that it, through the Levitical priesthood, 

through sacrifices, atonements, types, and symbols, directs 

the citizen under this covenant to another and better 

way of final reconciliation and restoration to the bless- 

ings promised by God to the covenant adherents. 

To announce what is this other and better (or, rather, 
only) ground of hope before God, is the special mission 
of prophecy; and herein Jaw and prophecy find their 
inner connecting link in the great scheme of Old Testa- 
ment revelation. Prophecy is the gospel of the Old 
Testament; it is the Christianity before Christ. Life 

under the law could lead, on the one hand, to a formal 

and outward obedience, hence to superficiality and self- 

righteousness, as really proved to be the fact in the case 

of New Testament Pharisaism ; or, on the other hand, it 
would burden conscientious souls with the weigkt of sin, 
and lead to despair. Constantly to direct the life under 
the law, and especially to add to the word of command 
also the word of promise, the proclamation of pardon 
and free grace, "and hence also to supply Israel with more 
light on the plans and ways of God as this kingdom 
grew, was the work of prophecy and of the prophets. 
The legal code given through Moses was a rounded whole; 
prophecy was given by God just as the needs of the hour 
required it.’ It was the life-producing power in Israel’s 
religion. While it constantly preached the duty of 
obedience to God’s will, as laid down in the law, the 
prophets were by no means Old Testament rabbis. 
They preached this obedience simply as a means to an 
end, simply to lead the sinning people to repentance 
and to a trust and faith in the promisés of grace which it 
was their special mission to proclaim. Naturally, one 
of the leading features of their revelation would be, and 
was, the messianic promises, and the person and work of 
the Messiah, because in and on him were based the reali- 
zation of the dearest hopes of all the children of God. 
But it is certainly a grave mistake, and a strange mis- 
conception of Old Testament ‘prophecy, to imagine the 
prophets to be mere foretellers of the future. They were 
pre-eminently, and in the first instance, preachers of their 
own day and date, and their messages of repentance and 
grace were intended first of all for their own contem- 
poraries. The future and the promises of the future 
enter into their proclamations so largely simply because 
the golden age of Israel’s hope was yet in the future, and 
Christ, the objective summum bonum of Israel’s faith had 
not yet appeared in the flesh. Their importance for us 
lies, not in the fact that they foretold the future, but 
rather in this, that in the proclamation of their messages 
they pronounced the same great truths of salvation which 
the gospel also announced, only in the manner and ways 
of their day, and in conformity with the stage which the 
development of God’s kingdom on earth had then reached. 
Their importance for us is considerably higher than the 
merely historical. 

It is equally a mistake to make the period of prophecy 
post-legal. And as internally the law and the prophets 
do not represent two successive stages of God’s plan, but 
rather two sides of one stage, thus historically they are 
not, and cannot be, separated. While it is true that the 
period of literary prophets is much later than. the period 
of the giving of the law, we have abundant evidence to 
show that prophecy externally also went hand in hand 
with the law to work out the destinies of Israel, and, with 
Israel, of all mankind. Moses himself was a prophet, 
and through him God made ample provision for the 
establishment of prophecy, and plainly described the 
sphere of its work (comp. Deut. 18 : 9-22). And through- 
out the early history of Israel we everywhere find the 
signs of their activity. 

Prophecy had, then, an all-important mission to per- 
form in the development of Israel’s religious life. Far 
from being a spasmodic or sporadic phenomenon, called 
into activity merely to predict this or that special feature 
of the future, it was rather, in the hands of God, a me- 
dium through which he directed and guided the people 
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with him. Looked at in this light, and in its bearing on 
the old covenant in general, as also on the law as a 
means of making the principles of this covenant effec- 
tual, it is seen in its full importance and in its grand 
mission, — 

Capital University, 





ON THE YANGTSE RIVER. 


BY HELEN H. 8, THOMPSON. 


The Yangtse River rises away in the snowy mountains 
of Thibet, near the base of the Himmelaya Mountains, 
and drains more than half of China. It is one of the 
largest rivers inthe world. At a distance of eighty miles 
from_its mouth it is ten miles wide. At Hankow, six 
hundred miles from its mouth, it is yet a mile wide, and 
very deep. At this point, in the spring, it rises from 
forty to seventy feet, overflowing thousands of acres of 
cultivated land. 

The day we sailed up this river proved an exciting one 
toanovice. The river was full of Chinese vessels, beat- 
ing gongs and blowing fog-horns, the captain and pilot 
straining eye and ear to catch a glimpse of sails or detect 
the stroke of a side-whee! steamer. Just before night, 
we came to a tortuous channel, fourteen miles long, 
where vessels can only run between buoys, and only 
quicksand to anchor in,—which the captain decided to do, 
though only forty miles from Shanghai. During that 
day we passed an island which has formed during the 
past fifty years, where now one million people are living; 
also anotier which, thirteen years ago, was merely a mud 
shoal at low water, where now there are trees twenty-five 
feet high, and many inhabitants. 

The a}Juvial plain on either side of the river, which is 
overflowed at high water, is covered with a rush which 
grows twelve feet high. In these regions, for miles and 
miles, ducks, geese, and deer abound. These reeds are 
used, as the bamboo in Japan, for nearly everything. They 
form the principal lattice-work on which the mud is plas- 
tered for the hovels of the poor, and aretheironly fuel. Ex- 
cept the apricot and willows of the island, we did not see 
a tree six feet high, except the pines on the mountains, 
during the entire distance to Hankow, fully six hundred 
miles, Timber is rafted down a thousand miles and more 
, from the upper river. In the flood-tide, immense rafts 
quarter of a mile long and three hundred feet wide, 
. containing perhaps fifty houses, are seen floating down 
the river. These houses are filled with people who are 
migrating to those provinces depopulated by the rebel- 
lion twenty-five years ago. 

Passing the old capital, Nankin, we viewed the ruins 
of the porcelain tower which the rebels destroyed. Its 
walls are twenty-seven miles long, and from thirty to fifty 
feet high in places, as they go winding over and around 
thehills. Therebels began in Canton, and took everything 
they used up to this point. The Imperialist forces worked 
fifteen years to subdue them, and finally hemmed them 
into this region. At last, the rebels were all killed, 
except a hundred thousand, who were shut within the 
walls of this city. General Gordon was then directing 
the Imperialist forces, and built a road, which we plainly 
saw, to the top of a high hill east of the city, where he 
dragged ‘his batteries and shelled the greatcity. As fast 
as the rebels appeared outside they were beheaded, and 
their bodies thrown into the river. Our captain told us 
that at that time he had steamed through dead bodies 
for twenty miles. Near this tower stands a pagoda lately 
erected, built of brick, seven stories high, with octagon 
walls, and seven curved roo’s, all pierced with windows, 
through which are seen the paintings of Buddha. With 
the full light of the sun gleaming upon it, it was a most 
beautiful sight. The days grew radiant, and the nights, 
if possible, more brilliant than the days, with the gibbous 
moon gleaming upon the water, and lighting hills and 
valleys miles away. Here we saw the cormorant fishing- 
boats,—a dozen or moré of the great black birds, with 
their curious rings, perched on the sides of the boats, or 
diving to bring up the fish. Sometimes two of them 
seize a huge fish two feet long, and bring it into the boat. 
. Now the hills become mountains, many of them slop- 
ing to the water’s edge, the river winding around among 
them in a huge gorge, their rocky masses sometimes over- 
hanging the water in palisades. These mountains are, 
for the most part, serrated masses of flint and limestone, 
twisted and gnarled into fearful contortions, and bending 
in all imaginable shapes. Some of them stand out like 
huge plinths or obelisks against the sky, or monstrous 
sentinels in the river. On the top of one of these rock 
islets in the middle of the river, stands a small Buddhist 
temple, through the doors of which the river pours, 

On another rock, which is perhaps two hundred feet in 
diameter at the base and one hundred feet high, there is 





a temple half-way up upon one side, and the top is 
crowned with a pagoda. As we passed close to it, in the 
full light of the moon, it was a rarely beautiful scene. 
This islet is called The Little Orphan, and the Chinese 
have this legend about it: Many years ago, a huge 
turtle lived in the great Po-yang lake, near the bank of 
the river, close by the city of Kiu-kiang. This turtle 
was so large that two great islands formed on its back. 
The turtle started to swim down the river, when the 
larger of the two islands fell off into the mouth of 
the lake, and was called The Great Orphan, while 
the smaller rode on safely to this point, when it fell off 
likewise, and was named The Little Orphan. The 
turtle floated on down the river two hundred miles, and 
became a large and beautiful island, which mothered 
many people. In the side of one precipice, overhanging 
and almost perpendicular, about fifty feet above the 
water, is a small cavern, in which for years a solitary 
hermit-priest lived. The officers of our vessel, who have 
been many years on this river, say they have always seen 
this old man sitting or lying on his hard bed until their 
last trip. We could plainly see the stone steps cut into 
the rock, leading around to the cavern, and also the 
framework of his bed, but the old man was gone. 

Just at sunset we passed Split Rock, which is a huge 
mass of rock hundreds of feet high, looking as if a huge 
stone dome had been split in two, and one-half of it left 
standing, with the débris piled up at the bottom. Mid- 
way to the top an ancient inscription is cut into the rock 
in large Chinese characters, which says that foreign 
armies were once ascending the river, when this rock was 
cleft asunder by the gods, destroying the entire fleet. 
Making a sharp turn around this rock, we found our- 
selves in a chamber or basin having mountains of rock 
on three sides of it. Here the engineer whistled again 
and again, that we might note the three distinct echoes, 
the last the loudest of all. We named it Echo Canon. 
We passed many old tombs in the rocks and gorges, with 
large, perpendicular slabs sealing the entrance. Later 
on, we steamed through thousands of teal, ducks, and 
geese, blackening the water from bank to bank. Onthe 
banks herds of cattle grazed,—queer, hairless water-buffa- 
loes, and small Devon cattle. Here also we saw beauti- 
ful milk-white goats. 

At one of the many stopping-places, a missionary of 
the China Inland Mission came on board, dressed in 
complete Chinese costume, even the queue. We thought 
he spoke remarkable English, but did not at first suspect 
that he was nota Chinaman. Before long, however, his 
eyes betrayed him. It was delightful to have him on 
board for the rést of the journey, to hear of the wonder- 
ful millions among whom this interesting mission is 
laboring, which had its origin in the faith and prayer of 
Hudson Taylor in 1865, who had already labored in the 
outskirts of China for years, but whose heart yearned 
over the hundreds of millions inland who had never 
heard or dreamed of a Christ. 

Mr. Taylor, determining to do what he could, commit- 
ted the case to the Lord, and published his desires and 
plan to the Christian public, receiving all money that may 
be given, but making no appeals for it, only to “ Him who 
heareth in secret.” He is the board, the soul, the director 
of the mission, receiving all men and women who are 
willing to trust themselves wholly to the Lord for sup- 
port, without regard to denomination, when satisfied 
that they possess good common-sense and a spirit of 
prayer and consecration, sending them out on two years’ 
probation, promising no support, only what he receives. 
If, at the end of that time, they are discouraged or tired 
of the work, they are sent home. There are now over 
seventy men in the field; two-thirds of them are mar- 
ried, besides twelve unmarried ladies. Of the entire 
number sent out, only six have become dissatisfied. 
Their bank balance at Shanghai sometimes gets down to 
a few cents, but none have yet suffered want. 





WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY F. N, PELOUBET, D.D. 


Worship in the Sunday-school is expressed chiefly 
through two means, singing and prayer. It is not “a 
lost art,” though I am growing daily more convinced 
that a great many Sunday-schools are Jacobs sleeping on 
a pillow of stones, without even dreaming of better 
things, when they might actually climb the heavenly 
ladder of worship till they felt the breath of heaven, and 
looked in the face of God. When we see what some 
schools are doing, and what is easily possible to nearly 
all, it seems strange that so many are like Hopeful in his 
dungeon, while all the time he has in his own bosom the 
key that unlocks the gate into the free air. 

How many Sunday-schools ask their superintendents, 








as the disciples asked Jesus, “Lord, teach us how to 
pray”? How many superintendents teach their children 
how to pray? I knew a boy,—and a bright boy, who 
has since become a prominent business man,—who, fora 
long time, had not a thought that he was to follow the 
prayer of the leader, and make it his own. How many 
children have been taught to pray with the leader? 
Have you ever heard it mentioned in Sunday-school? 


Have you noticed in how few schools the children all 


take the attitudes of prayer, or even seem to have any 
part in this portion of the worship? In the majority of 
schools that come under my observation, from one-half 
to two-thirds do it. And yet President Hopkins was 
philosophically correct when he taught the young men 
in college that whosoever neglected the natural forms 
and postures of prayer would soon also lose the spirit of 
prayer. The very worship-training in not a few schools 
is toward irreverence and neglect of worship. 

Let us, like the angel in the poem, look unseen into 
one or two schoo!s during prayer. In one, every scholar 
and teacher is kneeling on the carpeted floor; in its 
neighbor, every eye is closed and every head is bowed in 
reverent worship. The superintendent has taught the 
school that each heart should join silently in the spoken 
words of the leader, so that the prayer is not a solitary 
voice going up to heaven, but a mighty chorus of hun- 
dreds of hearts all sending the same petition, with one 
voice, to God. The leader in such a prayer is not called 
suddenly and unexpectedly from his other duties to voice 
the desires of hundreds of hearts; ‘but he has been pre- 
viously notified, and has thought over the needs of those 
whom he leads in prayer, and he speaks so loud and 
distinctly that all the school can hear him. Such a 
school is indeed “the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.”’ Most schools now repeat the Lord’s Prayer in 
concert. Many have for the younger departments dic- 
tated prayers, which are repeated sentence by sentence 
in concert. Is there prayer enough in most schools? 

But it seems to me that it is in the singing portion of 
the worship that the average school shows the widest 
gulf between the actual and the easily attainable. This 
gulf is not fixed. Almost every school has fairly good 
singing; very few seem to have a conception of what 
they might do in this direction. Praise-meetings for the 
Sunday evening service are becoming popular, and almost 
universally increase the audience. An eloquent city 
minister said not long ago that this change had added 
nearly half to his evening audience; and yet ail he had 
done was to add one more hymn to the usual service. 

Oné of the most noticeable customs west of the Hud- 
son is the use of instrumental music in the la. ser Sunday- 
schools. Not only the, piano or cabinet organ, but an 
orchestra, with flutes, violins, cornet, bass viol, more or 
less, played chiefly by young men members of the school, 
leads and accompanies the singing. And this not merely 
in mission schools, but in the largest and best church 
schools of the city. I cannot see the slightest objection 
to it. David of old wrote his psalms to be accompanied 
by all the best instruments kaown in his day, with re- 
sponses and alternate choirs, and every method that can 
give power to the service of song and impressiveness to the 
worship. One great value of this orchestra is that it so fills 
the room with sound that those who are conscious of their 
imperfection as singers can yet join strongly in the sing- 
ing, for they do not hear their own voices distinctly from 
the great volume of sound. Ycu never will have good 
congregational singing till this difficulty is overcome. 
Another advantage is the enthusiasm it gives to the ser- 
vice of song; and without enthusiasm the service is a 
wingless creeper. 

Another great aid to the music in the Sunday-school 
is exemplified by those schools who use the same singing- 
books, and, to a large extent, the same hymns, in the 
Sunday-school and in the prayer-meetings. The practice 
in one is an aid to the other. Words and music become. 
more familiar, and have more hallowed asscciations, It 
gives also a better opportunity for practice. Schools 
whose session takes the place of the afternoon service 
often spend a few moments each Sunday during the ex- 
ercises, or take a half-hour before the service begins. 
Others have a praise-meeting before the evening service, 
which attracts the young people, and drills in the singing 
for the school. Where the evening service is a prayer- 
meeting, this has been found to be eminently helpful, 
and if the Sunday-school orchestra and choir will be 
present, they will be a great aid. ; 

It is almost necessary to have a Sunday-school choir, 
who can be trained more easily in new music, and who 
have voice enough to carry the whole school with them. 
Usually, when we look’ in the faces of a school during 
singing, we see quite a large number who take no part 
in this worship of song. This is especially true of the 
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boys. A good leader will take peculiar and continual 
pains to bring every voice into the chorus, In many 
cases, it is well to use more variety in thisservice. There 
are schools where a single voice or the choir takes a solo 
part, while the whole school unites in the chorus; and 
they frequently have responsive singing between two 
parts of the room, or between the boys and the girls. 
Those schools do excellently well who, together with the 
music especially adapted to children, make the children 
familiar with the choicest of the church hymns, which 
are full of poetic fervor and devotion, and are the “ sur- 
vival of the fittest” from all ages, the gems which we 
inherited from the fathers. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 


A CHILD’S SERVICE. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


What if the little Jewish lad 

That summer day, had failed to go 
Down to the lake, because he had 

So small a store of loaves te show ? 


“The press is great,” he might have said; 
“ For food the thronging people call ; 

And what were my few loaves of bread, 
My five small loaves, among them all?” 


And back the mother’s word would come, 
Her coaxing hand upon his hair : 

“Yet go; for these may comfort some 
Among the hungry children there.” 


If from his home the lad that day 
Tlis five small loaves had failed to take, 
Would Christ have wrought—can any say ?— 
That miracle beside the lake ? 





LOST ON MISERY ISLAND. 


BY F. B, STANFORD. 


Kris Karlton was smoking a cigarette. He smoked 
cigarettes much of the time when he was thirteen years 
old. But Uncle Billy Sawyer had never come across 
him before. Kris was sitting with me among the rocks 
down on Casco Beach when Uncle Billy came along. 

“Well, now, you put me in mind of something,” Uncle 
Billy said, looking dreamily off at the sea. ‘“ Perhaps 
it’s because I notice that you aresmoking. I don’t know. 
It was whew I went to sea.” 

“Tell us about it,” said Kris, looking out atthe sea 
also, and curling the cigarette smoke above his head. 

And this is what Uncle Billy told. 

It was down in the Southern Pacific Ocean, long ago. 
The ship Mystery had been drifting about becalmed in a 
thick mist several days. The captain had lost his reckon- 
ing after rounding Cape Horn; and everybody on board 
had grown weary watching for danger. At last the ship 
went ashore in the night on a rocky, unknown island, 
and Uncle Billy found, himself in the morning flung 
high and dry among a lot of tangled seaweed. 

“ Avast there, Bub, lay to!” he called to a strange boy 
who was passing. ‘“‘ What land is this?” 

‘ Some call it one name and some another,” the boy 
answered. 

“Shiver my timbers!” said Uncle Billy, getting on his 
feet and looking around. “ It’s a lonesome-looking hole, 
whatever it be called.” 

The boy, or Bub, as Uncle Billy called the stranger, 
lighted a cigarette and walked on. He was an odd- 
looking boy,—a boy thatwas not quite like the boys Uncle 
Billy had been used to seeing elsewhere in the world; 
yet he could not tell just how he was different from them. 

An hour later Uncle Billy strolled up from the beach, 
and came across a very curious village of small green 
and red houses, resting, as though they were tired, along 
a wide, muddy street. All the inhabitants appeared to 
be boys,—old boys, with strange, withered-looking faces. 
And everybody seemed to be smoking cigarettes, or 
cigars, or pipes. Uncle Billy got out his pipe and began 
to smoke also, just for the sake of being like the others. 

“Glad to make your acquaintance,” said Bub, ap- 
proaching as soon as he saw Uncle Billy smoking. “I 
see you will soon become one of us. Here we all do just 
as we have a mind to do, in spite of anybody.” 

“T’ve been wanting to find this region for many a 
day,” answered Uncle Billy, making the region near him 
appear as though a fire had broken out in the vicinity. 

There was the sound of a horn in the distance, and 
Uncle Billy saw a coach and four approaching down the 
street. A commotion took place at once. Everybody 
was anxious to be on hand at a red tavern close by. 

. “Quick, come on!” Bub shouted, catching Uncle 


going pretty fast.” 





Billy by the arm, and pulling him along. 
to Miseryville by the coach. Come on.” 

The coach was full of passengers, but the driver insisted 
there was plenty of room for three or four more. Bub 
got on the top, and Uncle Billy scrambled up after him, 
bound to see the sights, even if it cost him all the loose 
money he luckily had in his pocket. “‘ Put out my top- 
lights!” he said to himself, “‘I mean to navigate this 
place from stem tostern. It’s an undiscovered country.” 

Another moment and the driver, a great fat boy, with 
rolling, ogling eyes, cracked his whip, blew the horn, 
and the coach and four dashed away through the mud, 
while the crowd fell back in wondering admiration. 

“T’ll just trouble you, my cove, for a light,” the driver 
said, nudging Bub, who was lighting a fresh cigarette. 

“ He’s a regular old volcano for smoking,’ Bub whis- 
pered to Uncle Billy. “He hasn’t got a tooth in his 
mouth. He has burned them all to rot with tobacco.” 

Uncle Billy looked away when the fellow laughed, for 
his mouth was a sight to behold. ‘I hope my teeth’ll 
stand it better than his have,” he thought; “‘ but they’re 
Then he puffed away silently. 

“ Here’s Stubbs,” said Bub at last, as the coach pulled 
up all standing for a new passenger, who was being held 
on his legs at the side of the road. “ He’s a paralytic, 
you see. Smoked so much that he had a stroke last 
year, and he can’t put one foot before the other now. 
Hilloa, Stubbs! Shin up this way, if you can.” 

“Got a match?” Stubbs inquired as soon as he could 
get his breath. “Gimme a light.” 

Then a cloud of smoke trailed after the coach as it 
sped on again, and Uncle Billy rubbed his legs to make 
sure they were still all right, and not in a way to become 
like Stubbs’s. 

About noon the coach reached a wayside inn, where 
the driver stopped to change horses and give the passen- 
gers a chance to eat dinner. Uncle Billy saw a sight 
now that made his eyes big with wonder. Not a single 
one of those passengers—and there were ten of them in 
all, including Bub—ate dinner the way he had always 
been used to doing himself and seeing other people in 
every country on the face of the earth he had visited. 

“Now, my lads, dinner is piping hot,” cried a yellow, 
bony, little landlord, hurrying down the steps to the 
coach. “I’ll fill your stomachs plump full for two dimes 
and a nickel apiece.” 

Bub and everybody unbuttoned their jackets. Uncle 
Billy stared. He saw each and every one of them pull 
out from under their ribs a long, empty bag that appeared 
to be made of parchment. On the sides of the bags were 
the names of the owners, in scarlet letters. They were 
handed to the landlord to be filled. 

“What! ain’t you going to take dinner?” Bub asked, 
looking at Uncle Billy in astonishment when the land- 
lord had disappeared. “ Have you left your stomach in 
the sea?” 

“ Bless my optics!” said Uncle Billy, holding his pipe 
suspended. “ What’s all this mean?” 

“Oh, I see!” cried Bub, jumping down from the 
coach. “ Here, fellows, look here all of you! Quick,— 
look here! MHere’s an old smoker with a regular 
stomach.” 

All the passengers got out of the coach as quickly as 
they could, and began to gaze at Uncle Billy with envy. 
He stepped down and went into the inn to get away from 
them. But they all gathered around him while he ate 
his dinner in the regular way. Such a sight, the land- 
lord declared, had never been seen anywhere on the 
island. They stuffed away their stomachs under their 
jackets, while their mouths watered to see Uncle Billy 
swallow the good things that were placed before him. 
Not a soul among them could touch a morsel. Their 
stomachs had all been ruined by tobacco, and they were 
getting along the rest of their lives with false ones. It 
almost took away Uncle Billy’s appetite to watch them 
button the bulky things beneath their jackets—especially 
when he began to fear his old pipe was putting him ina 
way to need something similar. He tried to smoke, as 
usual, when the coach set out again; but the pipe did 
not taste just right. 

That night they reached Miseryville, the chief village 
on the island; and here Uncle Billy found the captain 
and all his shipmates who had been washed ashore from 
the Mystery. They were all as much astonished as he 
was by the appearance and customs of the youthful 
natives. It was discovered that there veas not a soul on 
the is!and who did not smoke; that everybody had just 
such stomachs as Uncle Billy had seen the passengers of 
the coach display ; and that one thing or another ailed 
everybody. At the inn where the sailors went to get 
supper and a night’s lodging, they found a curious com- 
pany gathered, all smoking and ‘talking about their ills. 


“Tm going 








One haggard-looking boy sitting in a corner had asthma 
so badly that everybody was annoyed by his breathing; 
another was troubled with a palpitating heart, and com- 
plained that the moment he lay down something stopped 
his breath; and a third, who was producing smoke like 
a brick-kiln, could not prevent his face, arms, and legs 
from twitching. 

“Aha, my lads! Smoke with a will!” shouted a 
hideous old dwarf. “That’s the way men do. Smoke 
with a will! It'll stop your growth, and make you as 
handsome as I am.” 

The room wa; black with smoke, through which the 
lighted lamps could only glimmer. In the uncertain 
light, Uncle Billy and the captain could not decide 
whether they were really among boys or men. But 
whichever they were, they all looked ghostly. 

“They are old men before their time,” said the captain. 

“Carry me aloft!” said Uncle Billy, “if they’re not 
all dwarfs. They’ve stunted themselves with smoke.” 
Then he put out his pipe and measured himself to make 
sure he was still the full height of a man. 

“Tt’s always gloomy here when it comes dark,” Bub 


explained. ‘ Everybody has time to think and remem- 
ber then. And some have smoked so much they can’t 
sleep.” 


In the morning, the old dwarf called the sailors early, 
and hurried them down to the rim of the sea. The whole 
village was astir. Yellow, haggard creatures were has- 
tening out of all the houses, and gathering jn crowds 
along the cliffs. It was just after sunrise, and there was 
a beautiful mirage in the sky that all were looking at. 

“ Look, look!” cried the dwarf to Uncle Billy and his 
mates. ‘That’s what we see here sometimes. We call 
it our lost paradise.” 

It was like a magnificent picture painted in the sky. 
Uncle Billy and the captain both thought that it was some 
beautiful place they had seen in their voyages long ago 
before they had grown old. The old dwarf said it was 
the place he lived in years back in the past, when he was 
well and strong. Bub declared that it reminded him of 
the time when he had astomach. Some of these strange, 
weary-looking boys threw themselves on the ground and 
gazed at it longingly until their eyes filled with tears. 
Everybody seemed young and full of health and happi- 
ness in that beauty-haunted picturo. None of these 
boys could ever hope for such a life again as they recol- 
lected vividly now. It had all slipped away from them, 

“ We always see this two or three times a year,” said 
Bub soberly. 

When it had all slowly faded away, the crowd strag- 
gled back to the village in silence. There was no more 
smoking that day. Even Uncle Billy felt solemn. The 
captain said that smoking had given hima bad indigestion. 
He wanted to escape from this nightmare of an island, . 
where everybody appeared unhealthy and unnatural. 

“Tt’'s hard for men to escape who drift to this region,” 
said the old dwarf, with a hideous laugh. “ Boys can get 
away now and then, but men can’t do it easily.” 

“T’ve tried it often,” Bub said, sorrowfully. “Tl go 
anywhere to get my stomach back, to be as I was once a 
long time ago.” 

“Heigh-ho! my hearties!” Uncle Billy exclaimed, 
springing to his feet and dropping his pipe. “ Let’s 
heave anchor, and be out of this the first fair wind.” 

Under the cover of the darkness that night the sailors 
stole down to the rocks on the shore, and built a raft 
with the timbers that had floated to land from the wreck. 
They worked with all their might. But when they had 
finished, the captain suggested that they rest and smoke 
an hour before launching the raft. So they sat down in 
a group, lighted their pipes, and fell to puffing clouds of 
smoke, as usual. Then, strange to say, no one cared 
whether he left the place or not. While they smoked 
they even forgot they had made any raft, and the sea 
drew it away, and finally wafted it out of sight. 

“Let it go,” said the captain, languidly. 

“Who cares?” chorused the others, and all re-lighted 
their pipes. 

But Uncle Billy cared. He stood up at last, stricken 
with fear. ‘“ What, my mates! Will you be like this 
always? Drop the pipes, and to work! There’s one 
more chance.” 

They made another raft, which they finished as day- 
light was breaking. 

“ And now another smoke, and then we'll be off for 
good,” said the captain, handing around the pipes and 
tobacco. 

“ Away with it!” cried Uncle Billy, crushing his pipe 
under his foot. ‘“ Now or never, while there’s a chance!” 

He sprang on the raft and floated off. 

“It was a long time ago,” he said, “when I went to 
sea. No, the captain and my mates did not escape.” 
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G, May 3.— Jesus at the Well, .ces:ceccccssecssssovveseceessooscssescepeneve. coveees John 4 35-26 
6. May 9.—Sowing and Reaping. John 4 : 27-42 
7. May 16.—The Nobleman’s Son. John 4 : 43-4 
8. May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda... John 5 : 518 
9 May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand John 6 : 1-21 
10. June 6.—Jesus the Bread Of Life.......ccsececccescesrseseess «John 6 ; 22-40 


11. June 13.—Jesus the Christ 





he ices .. John 7: 37-52 

12, June 20.—Jesus and Abraham, .........ccccsseseeseeeeesceseeeed ON B ; 31-38, 44-59 

18, June 27.—Review; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson se- 
lected by the school. 


TitLE: JESUS THE CHRIST. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 7 : 37-52.) 
COMMON VERSION, | REVISED VERSION. 
$7. In the last day, that!37 Now on the last day, the 
great day of the feast, Jesus stood great day of the feast, Jesus 
and cried, saying, If any man stood and cried, saying, Ifany 
thirst, let him come unto me, and | man thirst, let him come unto 
drink, 88 me, and drink. He that be- 
38. He that believeth on me, as lieveth on me, as the scripture 
the Scripture hath said, out of his hath said, out of his belly 
belly shall flow rivers of living shall flow rivers of living wa- 
water, 39 ter. But this spake he of the 
89. (But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that be- 
Spirit, which they that believe lieved on him were to re- 
on him should receive; for the ceive: !for the Spirit was not 
Holy Ghost was not yet given; yet given; because Jesus was 
because that Jesus was not yet} 40 not yet glorified. Some of the 
glorified.) multitude therefore. when 
40. Many of the people there- they heard these words, said, 
fore, when they heard this say- This is of a truth the prophet. 
ing, said, Of a truth this is the | 41 Others said, This is the Christ. 
Prophet. But some said, What, doth the 
41, Others said, This is the Christ come out of Galilee? 
Christ. But some said, Shall | 42 Hath not the scripttre said 
Christ come out of Gal’i-lée? ‘hat the Christ cometh of the 
42. Hath not the Scripture said, seed of David, and from Beth- 
That Christ cometh of the seed of lehem, the village where David 
Da‘vid, and out of the town of | 43 was? So there arose a division 
Béth’le-hém, where Da’vid was? in the multitude because of 
43. So there was a division a-| 44 him. And someof them would 
mong the people because of him. have taken him; but no man 
44. And some of them would laid hands on him. 
have taken him; but no man laid | 45 The officers therefore came 
hands on him. * to the chief priests and Phari- 
45. Then cau the ofticers to sees; and they said unto them, 
the chief priests and Phir’i-séés ; Why did ye not bring him? 
and they said unto them, Why | 46 The officers answered, Never 
have ye not brought him? 47 man so spake. The Pharisees 
46. The officers answered, Never therefore answered them, Are 
man spake like this man. 48 ye also led astray? Hath any 
47. Then answered them the of the rulers believed on him, 
Phir’i-séés, Are ye also deceived? | 49 or of the Pharisees? But this 
48. Have any of the rulers or of multitude which knoweth not 
the Phir’i-séés believed on him? | 50 the law are accursed. Nicode- 
49. But this people who know- mus saith unto them (he that 
eth not the law are cursed, came to him before, being one 
50. Nic-o-d@mus_ saith unto of them), Doth our law judge 
them, (he that came to Jesus by & man, except it first hear 
night, being one of them,) from himself and know what 
51. Doth our law judge any|52 he doeth? They answered 
man, before it hear him, and and said unto him, Art thou 
know what he doeth? also of Galilee? Search, and 
52. They answered and said 2see that out of Galilee ariseth 
unto him, Art thou also of Gali- no prophet, 
le? Search, and look: for out 
of Gal’i-lée ariseth no prophet. 


to 








1Some ancient authorities read for the Holy Spirit was not yet given. 
20r, see : for out of Galilee &c. 


The American Committee would substitute “ from within him” (with 
marg. Gr. oul of his belly) for * out of his belly,” in verse 38, 


LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 
GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14, 
Lesson Topic : A Glorious Prophet. 


1. Proffering Blessings, vs. 37-39. 
Lesson OUTLINE : { 2. Awakening Thought, vs. 40-43. 
3. Baffling Foes, vs. 44-52. 


GoLpEeN Text: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.—Matt. 16 : 16. 


Datty Home ReEapines: 


M.—John 7 : 37-52. A glorious Prophet. 
T.—Deut. 18: 15-22. A Prophet promised. 
W.—Acts 7 : 20-37. The promise remembered. 
T.—John 1; 19-34. Questions about the Prophet. 
F,.—John 1; 35-49. The Prophet accepted. 
$.—Acts 3; 19-26. Jesus the Prophet. 

$.—John 6; 1-14. The Prophet confessed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PROFFERING BLESSINGS, 
1. Water for the Thirsty: 
Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink (37). 


Thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water (Exod. 17: 6). 
Moses ,,. smote: .. . water came forth abundantly (Num. 20 : 11). 
He, .. gave them drink abundantly as out of the depths (Psa. 78 ; 15). 
He smote the rock, that waters gushed out (Psa. 78 : 20). 

He opened the rock, the waters gushed out (Psa. 105 : 41). 

Blessed are they that... thirst:... they shall be filled (Matt. 5 : 6). 





ll. Usefulness for the Believing: 
Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living woter (38). 
Out of it [the heart] are the issues of life (Prov. 4 +: 23). 
The wellspring of wisdom is as a flowing brook (Prov. 18 : 4). 
We cannot but speak the things which we saw (Acts 4 ; 20). 
None of us liveth to himself (Kom. 14: 7). 
Glorify God therefore in your body (1 Cor. 6 : 20). 
Out of the same mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing (Jas. 3 : 10). 


11. Divine Aid for Men: 


The Spirit, which they that believed .. . were to receive (39). 


I will pour my spirit upon thy seed (Isa. 44 : 3). 

I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh (Joel 2 : 28). 

I will pour... the spirit of grace and of supplication (Zech. 12 : 10). 
I will send him [the Comforter] unto you (John 16 ; 7). 

He hath poured forth this, which ye see and hear (Acts 2 : 33). 

It is God which worketh in you (Phil. 2 : 13). 


1. “If any man thirst, let him come.”’ It is not likely that any 
man will come, if he does not thirst. The eye an oe of the gos- 

pel are free; but not even free promises will be claimed by those 
who do not think that they need these promises. ‘If any man 
thirst, let him come.”’ 

. ‘* As the scripture hath said.’’ Jesus appealed to the Scriptures 
as a safe guide in the way of salvation. And later research has 

failed to point out a safer. 

‘Rivers of... water.’’ Not only enough for himself, but also 

enough for others. He is a poor Christian who has only enough 

Christianity to save himself, and none to help in the salvation 

of those about him. 


w 
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II, AWAKENING THOUGHT. 
1. The Prophet: 
This is of a truth the prophet (40). 


God will raise up unto thee a — (Deut. 18 : 15). 

A prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee (Deut. 18 : 18). 

Art thou the prophet? And he answered, No (John 1 : 21). 

This is of a truth the prophet that cometh (John 6 : 14). 

eve “1 shall not hearken to that prophet... destroyed 
Cts 3 : 23). 

Moses... said,...A prophet shall God raise up (Acts 7 : 37). 


il. The Christ: 
This is the Christ (41). 


Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16). 
Art thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed? (Mark 14 : 61.) 
They knew that he was the Christ (Luke 4 : 41). 

If thou art the Christ, tell us (Luke 22 : 67). 

We have found the Messiah (John 1 ;: 41). 

Can this be the Christ? (John 4 ; 29.) 


lll. The Seed of David: 
The Christ cometh of the seed of David (42). 


A shcot out of the stock of Jesse, and a branch (Isa. 11 : 1). 
So will I multiply the seed of David my servant (Jer. 33: a, 
Salvation ... in the house of his servant David (Luke 1 : 69). 
His Son, who was bern of the seed of David (Rom. 1 : 3). 
Jesus Christ... of the seed of David (2 Tim. 2: 8). 

The Root of David, hath overcome (Rev. 5 : 5). 


1, ‘‘Hath not the scripture said?’’ The Bible can be quoted on 
the wrong side of a —eree as wellas on the right side; and 
that through ignorance as well as through malice. These Jews 
were probably honest in their objection. But ———_ to have 
known —— to have prevented them from making any such 
objection as t at. 

2. ‘‘So there arose a division.””’ Wherever truth and falsehood 

F apple, there is likely to be a division in the minds of men. 

some hold to one side, some to the other side; and some are 

indifferent to either. But no popularity of the wrong side, no 

indifference as to which is right and which wrong, can change 

the fact that the right side is the right side, and that safety is to 
found on that side only, in the long run. 

. Some... would have taken him; but—’’ With all the ovile duc 
to division, that lack of ae epee sometimes has its advantages. 
The division in the multitude made the enemies of Jesus fear to 
lay hold on him. And it may be a fair question how much the 
divisions in the Christian Church of to-day have contributed to 
the kindly freedom of the modern Christian world as distin- 
guished from the Christian world of two centuries ago. 


oe 


III. BAFFLING FOES. 

i. Bitter Enemies: 

Some of them would have taken him (44). 
They sought to lay hold on him (Matt. 21 : 46). 
The... priests... sought how they might destroy him (Mark 11: 18). 
The principal men... sought to destroy him (Luke 19 : 47). 
The scribes . . . sought to lay hands on tim (Luke 20 : 19). 
Why seek ye to kill me? (John 7 : 19.) 
They sought therefore to take him (John 7 ;: 30). 


il. Perplexed Officials : . 
The officers answered, Never man so spake (46). 


The multitudes were astonished at his teaching (Matt. 7 : 28). 
What then shall I do unto Jesus? (Matt. 27 : 22.) 
I am innocent of the blood of this Sprig man (Matt. 27 ; 24). 
Why, what evil hath he done? (Mark 15 : 14.) 

I have found no cause of death in him (Luke 23 : 22). 

We find no evil in this man (Acts 23 : 9). 


il. Raging Pharisees: 


The Pharisees ...answered them, Are ye also led astray f (47.) 


The Pharisees and their scribes murmured (Luke 5 : 30). 

The scribes and the Pharisees watched him o_ _£ of 

The Pharisees . . . rejected . . . the ccunsel of God (Luke 7 : 30). 
The Pharisees sent officers to take him (John 7 : 32). 

The Pharisees... said, What do we? (John 11 : 47.) 

The scribes of the Pharisees’ part st up, and strove (Acts 23 : 9). 


1. **Are ye also led astray?’’? This isone method of pursuing a 
discussion. It is so easy to assume that one’s selfis right and 
one’s opponent wrong, that the method is a favorite one. Be- 
sides, one can always make an assumption of that kind without 
waiting for proof of any kind. 

2. ‘‘Hath any of the rulers believed on him?’’ This is another 
happy method of discussion. If you can only prove to your op- 
ponent that there are better men than he on the other side, it 
will be very presumptuous in him to differ from them. 

8. ‘‘ Art thou also of Galilee?’’ This is the crowning method of 
silencing your opponent. If he is so presumptuous as to imagine 
that you can possibly be in the wrong, or that any of the rulers 
can be in the wrong, ask him if he is not aware that his ances- 
tral history will not bear looking into. And yet, somehow, truth 
has an awkward way of asserting itself, in spite of all three of 
these methods of argument. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CHRIST THE PROPHET. 


1. His Fitness as a Prophet: 
Foretold (Deut. 18 : 15; John 1 : 45). 
Typified (Deut. 18 : 18; Acts 3 : 22). 
Anointed (Isa. 61 : 1; Luke 4 : 17-21). 
Competent (Matt. 11 : 27; John 3 :2, 34), 
Faithful (John 8 ; 26, 28; 12 : 49, 50). 
Wise (Luke 2 : 40, 47, 52; Col. 2: 8). 
Mighty (Matt. 13 : 54; Luke 4 : $2). 
Meek (Matt. 11 : 29; 12 : 17-20). 
Sympathetic (Heb. 2:18; 4: 15). 
2. His Treatment as a Prophet: 
Rejected by his own people (John 1 : 11). 
Rejected at his own home (Luke 4 : 28-30). 
mere! before Pilate (John 18 : 39, 40). 
Followed by multitudes (Matt.5 :1; John 6 ; 2). 
Believed by many (John 4 :41, 42; 17:8). ~ 
Trusted by some (Acts 7 : 59; $Tim.1: 12). 
Commended by some (John 1 : 26, 27, 45). 
All should hear (Deut. 18 : 15, 18; Heb. 2 : 2, 3). 
All should trust (Psa, 3735; 1 Pet. 5:7). 


‘ * 





3. His Lessons as a Prophet: 
On sinfulness (John 8 ; 18, 19; 15 : 22). 
On salvation (John 3 : 16; 5 : 24). 
On judgment (Matt. 25 ; 31, 32). 
On reward (John 6 : 47, Matt. 25 : 34). 
On o— (Matt. 25 : 41, 46). 
On heaven (John 14: 2,3; Matt. 22 : 30). 
On victory (Luke 12 . 32; Matt. 10 : 22). 
This is my beloved Son, in whom Iam well pleased ; hear ye him (Matt. 17:5). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Six laborious months have passed since our Lord spoke the 
discourses in Capernaum from which the preceding lesson 
was taken. During this time Jesus has been teaching chiefly 
in Galilee and in the northern and easterr regions beyond. To 
this period belong, among other events, the healing of the 
Syro-Phenician woman’s daughter, the miraculous feeding of 
the four thousand, the healing of the blind man at Bethsaida 
Julias, the transfiguration, the miraculous provision of the 
tribute money, the sending out of the seventy, and our Lord’s 
final departure from Galilee. 

On the way from Galilee to Jerusalem, our Lord passed 
through Samaria again (Luke 17: 11-19). It was on this 
journey that the cleansing of the ten lepers occurred, when 
only one returned to thank Jesus and to give glory to God. 
When Jesus came to Jerusalem, he entered it privately, not 
wishing to attract attention; and there was consequently 
great surprise at his apparent absence, on the part of the peo- 
ple, who expected to see him at the feast of the tabernacles, 
then being held. In the midst of the feast, however, Jesus 
came out from his retirement, and taught publicly in the 
temple. His appearance immediately intensified the sharp 
divisions which his teachings had already created among the 
people. Some attacked him bitterly on the old charge of 
healing on the sabbath; others marvelled that one not 
trained in the rabbinical schools should show so great a spir- 
itual knowledge; some claimed that he could not be the 
Christ because his appearance and work did not agree at all 
points with rabbinical tradition; others held that if he 
were not the Christ, they could not conceive of a Christ 
who would do more wonderful works than he did. The 
Pharisees, alarmed at the agitation which they discerned 
among the people, began to make efforts to arrest him; and 
this, combined with a veiled reference by Jesus to his own 
approaching death, raised the suspicion among the Jews that 
he was about to flee from Jerusalem and to take refuge with 
Jews in foreigm countries. It was when affairs were at this 
stage that the events recorded in the lesson took place. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Our last two lessons were in Galilee, just before the pass- 
over (John 6: 4). This lesson is at Jerusalem, more than six 
months later. Meantime, the attempt to withdraw and rest, 
which was interrupted by the five thousand, has been followed 
by several Iong seasons of retirement,—to Tyre and Sidon, to 
Decapolis, to the neighborhood of Cesarea Philippi, where 
the disciples (through Peter) avowed their full persuasion that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and where occurred the transfigura- 
tion. The Galilean ministry is now ended. The remaining 
six months before the final passover will be occupied with a 
ministry in Judea and Perea. Jesus came from Galilee pri- 
vately (7 : 10), not wishing to excite the jealous hostility of 
the Jewish rulers by joining any crowd of Galilean pilgrims, 
some of whom would be likely to proclaim their persuasion 
that he was the Messiah, and this would precipitate the crisis. 
He arrived “in the midst of the feast’’ of seven days (7 :,14), 
and taught in the courts of the temple (vs. 14-36), probably 
every day. 

Verses 37-39. Jesus offers to give the perennial water of 
life-—On the last day: Namely, of the feast of tabernacles. 
This was the great day of the feast. It was kept as a sabbath 
(Lev. 23 : 36), and all the people assembled in vast crowds to 
witness the burnt-offering and other ceremonies, and rejoice 
together before Jehovah. All the seven days they had been 
dwelling in booths, shelters made of boughs of trees, or other 
temporary abodes, to remind them that their ancestors who 
came out of Egypt dwelt in booths in the desert (Lev. 23: 
41-43). It was a pleasant season of the year,—September or 
October ; the harvests were nearly all complete; men felt like 
rejoicing. —Jesus stood: Literally, “ was standing,” doubtless 
in the temple court (John 7 : 14, 28). We can see him stand- 
ing, observing the ceremonies and the people. Every day 
during the feast, water was brought from Siloam in a golden 
vessel, and at 9 A. M., in connection with the morning sacri- 
fice, was solemnly poured out as a libation beside the altar of 
Jehovah, while the temple choir and the vast multitude 
chanted: “With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation” (Isa. 12:3). As their dwelling in booths recalled 
the desert life, so this ceremony would recall the scarcity of 
water, and the supply divinely given from the rock: This 
might very naturally suggest the image our Lord proceeds to 
employ ; and we know that he was wont to derive imagery and 
illustration from his immediate surroundings, as the water of 
life (chap. 4), the bread of life (chap. 6), the good portion 
(Luke 10: 42), ete. We know, also, that he has connected 
with himself several leading events of the exodus, as the 
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= brazen serpent, the manna, and so here the water from the | people had been greatly impressed two or three days before | trouble. She could never deceive the craving desire which hh 
rock, even as Paul says (1 Cor. 10: 4), “the rock was Christ.” | by the Saviour’s teaching, and had said, “ How knoweth this | was parching her own lips, and already making her boy U3 
—And eried,. . . If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and | man letters, having never learned?” Jesus answered, “My | peevish and weak. Tenderly as she loved him, and satisfied : 
drink: This is like what he said at Jacob’s well, “he would | teaching is not mine, but his that sent me.” So the Naza- | with her as he was on his side, both of them grew impatient, 
have given thee living water” (John 4: 10).—As the scripture | renes, long before, wondered at his words of grace (Luke 4: | and he whimpered, and she was anxious. For the first time 
hath said: Not in any particular place using these words, but | 22). We may suppose that the officers were impressed by the | since he was born, she discovered that he was not enough " 
). repeatedly presenting substantially this thought, as in Isaiah | profound spiritual truths uttered, the high claims solemnly | for her; she wanted—poor commonplace human being that 
58:11; Proverbs 18:4; Zechariah 14 : 8.—Out of his belly | made (v. 29), the pointed arguments (v. 23 f.), the beautiful | she was—a drink of water, just as he did. And in a few ‘| 
shall flow: The American Revisers (Appendix) would render | imagery and illustration, and, above all, the tone of more | hours more, half distracted in her agony, she took up the i 
“from within him shall flow,” which swiiziently expresses | than human dignity united with more than mortal love. But | lad,—that child of her love, which the world could not have i 
1e the idea. Similar to this is John 4: 14, “ The water that I | we cannot describe or imagine. “ Never man so spake.” The | torn from her living arms,—and, now that hope was gone, she : 
= shall give him shall become in him a well of water springing | Pharisees made a very scornful reply.—Hath any of the rulers | cast him far off under one of the shrubs as a forsaken and | 
ly up unto eternal life.” He who drinks the water given by | believed on him, or of the Pharisees? Well, very few had. We | renounced burden; she left him dying, and hurried away a ‘| 
ro Christ shall not only have within him a perennial supply, but | know of no high ruler yet but Nicodemus, and he probably | bow-shot into the distance. Motherhood perished in the 
“i will become himself a fountain, pouring forth streams of re- | had not avowed it. As for the Pharisees, they were both too | maddening power of thirst. A spirit was vanquished which if 
of freshing for others, and this both by word and by example | wise and too good to have any need of help from Jesus! So | Sarah’s spite, and Abraham's coldness, and Isaac’s gibes could Y 
la and general influence.—This spake he of the Spirit (the Spirit | at Corinth (1 Cor. 1 : 26) there were “not many wise after | never yet tame. For her thirst was her own; not social, but rf 
ae of God, the Holy Spirit), which they that believed on him were | the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble.” To-da¥, many | personal, pain. i 
’s to receive: The evangelist explains that to make believers thus | of the grandest intellects and noblest characters bow humbly 3. What is the relief for this? Where is the assuagement iH] 
" self-refreshing and fountains of spiritual refreshing to others | to Christ, but a great many men of distinction think them- | of an insatiate soul-thirst of which the figure is a picture? He 
od was the work of the Spirit of God, in that special mission | selves quite superior to Christianity. It is adoctrine humbling | Poor Hagar in the story needed something more than the Hi 
ad which was to follow the Saviour’s ascension, as John after- | to pride of intellect, and there is need of willingness to do | running rivulet which was all the time close beside her, 
on wards explains (chaps. 14-16).—For the Spirit was not yet given: | God’s will before one can fairly judge of its claims (John 7 : | though unseen until God’s good angel pointed a way toit. She 4 
d. This is, with little doubt, the correct text. The word “given” | 17). Notice the contempt with which the proud Pharisees ‘needed grace from above. While she was sitting with a fresh (Fe 
ot is not a part of the true text, but expresses what the connec- | speak of this multitude which knoweth not the law. So in the | delight beside her recovered child, the beautiful spring flowing | 
ly tion naturally suggests; so that “given” and “Holy,” being | Talmud we often find the rabbis speaking, especially as to the | along with a promise of safe life hereafter, the voice might i) 
0 written by students in the margin as notes of interpretation, | “country folks.’ There has never been greater arrogance | have fitly come to her: “Whosoever drinketh of this water ; 
sae) were afterwards copied in as part of the text. By “for” the | than that of the rabbis, not even among the Gnostics, who | shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the water | 
vend evangelist explains his foregoing phrase “ were to receive.” | claimed that they alone had any real “knowledge,” hardly | that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that 
he They had not received, for the Spirit was not yet given, in | even among a certain class of modern “scientists,” who, be- | I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
rp the special mission and office familiar to Christians since the | cause they have mastered some branch of physical science, | into everlasting life.’ What every soul needs—what every q 
he great day of Pentecost. This mission had not yet begun, | think they are authorized to assume the high sanction of sci- | soul must have—is the presence in it of Christ the Son of I 
of because Jesus was not yet glorified, and the Spirit was to be sent | ence for their idlest speculations about anything in heaven or | God. Every lost human being needs redemption; no one 5 
- by him after going to the Father (John 16:7). It isa pecu- | earth. ever can be redeemed save by the blood of Jesus’ atonement. } 
in- liarity of the fourth Gospel that it represents the death of Verses 50-52. Nicodemus timidly remonstrates with his II. Now let us return to the lesson for the sake of learning 
he Jesus as constituting his glorification (12 : 28, 32; 13: 31 f.; | associates—This is the same Nicodemus that came to him be- | how it happened that this wonderful grace of our Lord failed 
all 17 : 5). While to outward appearance a death of utmost | fore, probably two and a half years before. The well-known | to attract an anxious and inquisitive throng like that which 
he shame and dishonor, it was, in fact, his glorification. fact that he came “ by night” was here noted by some one on | came seeking him. ‘ 
ist Verses 40-44. The people discuss the question whether | the margin, and crept into the text. What he suggested was 1. Put the one picture over against the other, and keep up 
he Jesus is the Messiah.—Some of the multitude: The word de-| just and right. If only these rulers had been willing to | for a moment longer the figure the Saviour used. It was as 
ed. notes a throng, a crowd, such as would naturally have gath- | listen to Jesus, as Nicodemus had done! At any rate, what | if the crowd, in the agony of suffering thirst, had paused 
nd ered that day in the temple.—This is of a truth the prophet: | right had they to scorn him, and condemn him unheard? | deliberately to discuss what valley or mountain the fresh, 4 
vn Moses had said (Deut. 18:15): “The Lord thy God will | They could not reply to this by any real argument. They did | clear water came from that was flowing along in a crystal i 
at raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy | as men often do now,—they scolded, and took up with cheap | stream at their feet. Some said Galilee water was a heterodox 
th brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken.” Among | sophistry —Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet: But consider, | drink, and others declared that the true kind must come from 
is their many confused and conflicting expectations, some of the | 1. Prophets had arisen out of Galilee,—Jonah, Hosea, Nahum, | Bethlehem, where David’s father had his well! Thus they 
Jews were expecting that this prophet would come. The | perhaps others; 2. Galilee was now a much more important | discussed Christ. 
promise was afterwards interpreted by the apostles as full- | part of the country than in earlier centuries, and it was long We see how it comes to pass that Ohrictian effort, and Jesus’ 
filled in Jesus the Messiah (Acts 3 : 22; 7:87). But many | since a prophet had arisen anywhere ; 3. Jesus was not really | amazing love, and even the Lioly Spirit’s aid, may all count 
Jews looked for a succession of great personages, as Jeremiah, | a Galilean, but born at Bethlehem, and a son of David, as | for nothing in the saving of a soul. The true water is brought 
Elijah, the prophet and the Messiah (John 1: 21; Matt. 16:| they might easily have learned. Poor, blind arrogance, | up to it, but then it will not drink for itself, and so the thirst i 
ss- 14; 11:3). Sosomé thought that this remarkable teacher | cheating itself! wears it out to death. 
six certainly must be the prophet.— Others said, This is*the Christ: 2. It seems that some were ready to accept Jesus as the 
st, They had been convinced on the previous days by the “ signs,” THIRSTING FOR GOD. Messiah, but when they all entered in upon this profitless dis- 
ed saying (John 7 : 31), “ When the Christ shall come, wili he pute, these quite suddenly surrendered. What became of 
to do more signs than those which this man hath done?” This ae SPR nee hh. eyes eee NR their faith? Did it assuage the thirst of their souls to learn 
re was a notable thing, that some of the crowds should be con- The story before us now commences with a picture and | that others were going to argue it out ? 
at vinced he was the Messiah. A few months earlier, near | ends with a quarrel; and we may just as well take these up| We see how it happens, thus, that one may be almost a 
ra- Cesarea Philippi, Peter had expressed the conviction of the | in their turn. Christian, and yet be lost. He may bear a cup of water to a 
ng disciples that their Master was the Messiah (Matt. 16: 16);| I. The picture is one of the most beautiful in the Bible | very thirsty sufferer,—himself suffering also,—and then, when 
a but, while commended for it, they were charged to keep thé | (v. 37). Here we have the old invitation of the gospel | the other refuses, he may dash down the vessel in equal spite, 
ri- fact to themselves. And now some of the people at large | under the same figure as that Isaiah used in the lesson we | and keep thirsting forever. 
of were reaching this conclusion, but others argued against the | had from his prophecy last winter. 3. Then there were others in this discussion who became 
ns, idea. Observe that chapters 7 to 9 present much vivid argu-| 1. Humanity has its inalienable and unalterable need. | angry at each other; and now they tried to rouse violence 
on mentative dialogue. On a previous day (John 7 : 27), they | There has been no change since the day when the evangelic | against the preacher, who stirred up their hearts so... They 
sis. | raised the objection, “ We know this man whence he is: but | prophet cried out: “Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to | were irritated to be told by the officers—the temple guard of 
4), when the Christ cometh, no one knoweth whence he is.” His | the waters!” This need is not an integral part of the social | police—that no man ever spoke as this man had been speak- 
aly reply indicated that he was sent from God. So now, some | structure. It belongs to individuals, not to communities, or |ing. But why should such passions have been kindled on a 
said, What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee? Jesus was from | families, or races. Many strange notions have gained credence | sudden? What was there in this Jesus of Nazareth so pro- 
of | Nazareth, in Galilee, and all Galileans were rather looked | in our times, and some of them hold sway as the wide world | voking ? 
es. down upon by the Jerusalem people.—Hath not the scripture | is talking of its means of advancement. One would think | This: The gospel‘ he preached was like water to a thirsty 
th said that the Christ cometh of the seed of David. This is said in | that society was a mere piece of masonry which was to be | soul in its uttermost agony, and the soul would not drink of 
to - Isaiah 11:1; Jeremiah 23:5, and elsewhere.—And from | reorganized by tearing it down and building it up anew, like | the draught. The only thing left it was to grow frantic, and 
ice Bethlehem, the village where David was? This is said in Micah | a huge pile of senseless brick and mortar. The wildest | flash into temper and rage. Sometimes anger shows that 
en. 5: 2, and was readily cited by the scribes when Herod wished | theories find adherents, the most absurd plans obtain advocates. | God’s Spirit is striving with a convicted sinner. F 
er to inform the magi where the Messiah should be born (Matt. | But the gospel suggests only one remedy for all ills. You| 4. Others there were, in this story, who turned their part { 
ho 2: 4-6). How very conclusive the argument looked! Yet one | will make a better world, when you make the people better | in the fastidious discussion upon the social standing of Jesus ; 
3: little fact, with which John takes for granted his readers are | that compose it. It is not a new world that is needed, but | among the “rulers.” It seemed to argue against him, as the ij 
or j acquainted, sets it ail aside. And this fact they could have | men, women, and children with new hearts. Converted souls | Messiah, that leading authorities among the Pharisees had 
ke ; easily ascertained by inquiry of the teacher or his followers. | make a converted world. not yet publicly “believed on him.” ° 
ess Alas! how often men are similarly misled by conclusive logic, | 2. For let us analyze this figure once more. Thirst isnot} It is just the old tale: We see that proud and time-serving 
1d- in ignorance of the facts——And some of them wished to seize | what society feels, but what a person feels. When thirst is | people prefer to follow the fashion even in matters of the 
ay him: They were satisfied that he could not be the Messiah, | clamoring, everything social, domestic, or external, of any form | perishing soul and the famishing heart. Meantime, the one 
en and they desired to stop others from thinking so, and to pun- | whatsoever, fails. Really nothing counts but water. Hagar | paramount question is: How can my soul-thirst be assuaged 
ri- 1 ish him as a deceiver (comp. John 7: 32).—But no man laid | was out in the wilderness of Beersheba. Lonely she might | by Jesus Christ? The differences among men are mostly 
of hands on him: Were they “irresolute through doubt, or was | have been in that desolate spot, but that beloved boy of hers | those of method, not of principle. Mere forms and rituals 
de there an awe about him, as at the betrayal ? (18 : 6.) was with her; and certainly there was a comfort in knowing | count for nothing when a soul is in anguish. A fastidious 
of Verses 45-49. The officers sent to arrest Jesus come and | that both of them were forever free from some taunts which | notion concerning the shape of tumblers, or the way in which 
ed | report.—They had been sent (John 7 : 32) perhaps that morn- | had rendered life unendurable after “the child of promise” | one’s fingers in drinking should be held, may keep back an 
of ing, perhaps on the preceding day.—Cume to the chief priests | had been born. A glad free hour may have succeeded the | immortai soul agonizing after water. Then no one can be of 
his and P’:,ie s: The Pharisees were specially interested in this expulsion. But by and by the water was spent in the bottle | any help to it; for every soul itself must take of the water of 
to case, because Jesus had healed on the sabbath (7 : 19, 23), | she carried, and then a new and unexpected issue was raised, | life, or it will surely die in sight of it. 
nd avd in various other ways violated the traditions—Never man | 1t mattered nothing to her now that Abraham had behaved! 5. Finally, some here seem to have accepted Christ fully. 14 
of 80 spake: This terse avd beautiful expression was expanded | generously, and that her boy and herself were comfortably | There is one voice actually raised in defense of Jesus. in the 1" 
ion and enfeebled by some documents of the “ Western” class, | clothed ; it did not aid to be assured that she had food enough | panic of profitless dispute; we hope it had a following, and i" 
ted and that lengthened form passed into the common text. The! and to spare in her little wallet. This did not reach the ' some were saved. There is reason to believe that this is our 
she 
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old friend Nicodemus making public confession of faith. He 
pleads that the Saviour may have a chance for fair considera- 
tion, and judgment under the proper sanctions of law. And 
80 he disappears from the Scripture story until the Saviour is 
abruptly crucified, and then he comes to notice again as the 
one who has his gift of spices to offer for his burial. Let us 
hope that the timid believer at last became bold, and drank 
of the water Jesus gave for the thirst of his soul. 

In the old family Bible, that used to lie upon the table in 
your father’s home, you remember there was a rude picture 
of Moses smiting the rock in the wilderness. How vividly 
you can recall the look of it in these soberer years of your 
life! Over on the left side, there was a strong man dipping 
from the swift stream a scoop of water with skillfully twined 
hands And across on the other side a glad mother lifted a 
cup dripping with coolness to the lips of her infant. In the 
immediate foreground stood the leader himself, with rod out- 
stretched opposite the rugged cliff which streamed from a 
hundred fissures its delightful rivers of refreshment. Down 
in the corner of the page, there were solemn old camels taking 
their quiet drink from the current which was so welcome to 
all. We can never forget the impression made by the un- 
eouth engraving on our childish minds. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Tf any man thirst, let him come unto. me, and drink (v. 37). 
Ordinarily, an “if” is the most important factor in a sentence, 
as everything hinges on that “if;” but here the “if” would 
seem to open the call indefinitely, instead of limiting it. “Jf 
any man thirst :’"—was there ever a man who did not thirst? 
Thirst is the one universal longing of the race; it was the 
first want of the first-born babe; it is the uttermost want of 
the dying hero; it sways every human life, from the cradle 
to the grave. To condition an invitation to come and drink 
on the fact of thirst, is to suggest the truth that the proffer is 
without any other condition than life and its inevitable long- 
ings. “If any man thirst” is, therefore, only another way of 
saying, “ Whosoever will.” 

He that believeth on me (v. 38). Not he that believes certain 
doctrines concerning Christ, but he that believes on Christ, he 
that trusts himself implicitly to Christ, is the one to whom an 
unfuiling supply of refreshing of soul is promised. A soldier 
may have very little knowledge about his commander's per- 
sonul history, and may know still less about military science, 
yet may so trust that commander as to follow him unswerv- 
ingly, and to have never a question of the wisdom of that 
commander’s orders and action. Such a soldier has tenfold 
power as a soldier, in contrast with a comrade who knows 
more and trusts less. No attainment of religious knowledge, 
no familiarity even with Bible facts or Bible doctrines, can 
give such inspiration, such courage of soul, or such rest of 
heart, as a loving trust in the personal Saviour. 

Some... said-——... Others said—... But some said—... 
So there arose a division in the multitude because of him (vs. 
40-43). With the world as it is, there will not be a universal 
agreement concerning the teachings of any teacher of truth. 
This is a dis¢ouraging thought to one who is trying to teach 
the truth. But, on the other hand, a knowledge of this cer- 
tainty ought to be an encouragement to such a teacher when 
he finds that he has not been successful in convincing all his 
hearers, The trouble in the days of Jesus was not with the 
teacher, but with the hearers. Some said; others said; still 
others said; and so they disagreed. It is much the same 
to-day with those who hear the truth of Him who is the same, 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever. 

Never man so spake... . Hath any of the rulers believed on 
him, or of the Pharisees? (vs. 46-48.) If Jesus were to be 
judged by his personal spirit and words, he must be recog- 
nized as a superior being. But the more important point, in 
the estimation of the Pharisees, was, Is he approved by the 
leaders in our circle of life? And all along the ages this has 
been the twofold way of judging a teacher of truth: on the 
one side, his spirit and words have been counted as the meas- 
ure of his power; on the other side, the test has been his 
standing with the recognized leaders of thought and of action. 
It is well to give due heed to those who are counted the de- 
fenders of orthodoxy; but it is never well to refuse to give 
heed to the words of one who gives personal evidence of being 
the exponent of God’s truth. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV, A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


At the time of this lesson, Jesus had been before the public 
for more than two full years. He had taught and wrought 
openly in Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and elsewhere. Priest, 
Pharisee, and people had had abundant opportunity to judge 
of him and his work. And yet here we find them still divided 
in opinion concerning him. Some claim him as a prophet; 
cthers contend that he is a deceiver. In ignorance of his 
birthplace, some argue tha‘ he cannot be the Christ because 
he came from Galilee, not knowing that Bethlehem was his 
birihplace and Judea his home. But while the people con- 


. 





fined themselves to discussion, the rulers proceeded to action. 
They sent officers to arrest Jesus. These same officers seem 
to have been so deeply impressed with the ‘utterances of 
the Master, that they were afraid to seize him. Coming 
back empty-handed, they plead as their excuse, “ Never man 
spake like this man.” To this the leaders answer, “Are ye 
also deceived? Wave any of the rulerscr of the Pharisees be- 
lieved on him?” ‘Then when Nicodemus (a ruler) showed that 
he at least believed, they reviled him, and screamed out that 
out of despised Galilee no prophet could come. In this they 
too, as well as the people, showed their ignorance; though, in 
this respect, they were far more culpable than the people, for 
they had opportunities for knowledge that were denied to the 
commonalty. 

Two things impress us deeply in this lesson : 

1. The division of opinion about Christ.—This division con- 
tinued until (and even after) the resurrection and ascension of 
the Lord. Now imagine the opposing witnesses to have been 
called before a court of justice to give their testimony, which 
set of witnesses would, by virtue of their character, have had 
the greater weight? Imagine yourself on the jury to decide 
the question. Take twelve witnesses on either side, and look 
and listen. Here comes the angel Gabriel. He testifies that 
this man is “the Son of the Highest,” and his testimony is 
reinforced by an angel of the Lord, who says that he was sent 
from heaven to the shepherds to proclaim the birth of “ Christ 
the Lord.” Now comes aged Simeon, who declares that this 
man is the one who is to “ lighten the Gentiles,” and he is suc- 
ceeded by Anna, who also testifies to him as the one who was 
to bring salvation in Jerusalem. ‘The fifth witness is John 
the Baptist. Then come John and Peter, followed by Laza- 
rus, who tells the story of his death and resurrection. The 
widow of Nain adds her experience, and the nobleman of 
Capernaum confirins it by his personal knowledge. Eleventh 
comes the ruler and his daughter, who tells of her wonderful 
experience; and, twelfth and last, a host of those who have 
been healed, who, when asked whether they have been con- 
vinced of his prophetic power, answer, with one voice, “Ay!” 

Now for the opposing witnesses. Bring in Judas first. As 
he testifies, bear in mind that he isa thief, and has stolen 
money given to the Master. Let Herod come next, and tell 
what he can. Pilate also shall have a chance to explain why 
he gave sentence against him. Let a prominent Sadducee be 
brought forward to bear his witness and give vent to his 
opinions. Let Annas come next, and then Caiaphas, and vent 
their rage against him as an impostor. Bring one of the Ger- 
gesenes who lost some swine as the result of one of his miracles 
of healing. Let a money-changer come next, whose table he 
overthrew in the temple. Add two or three of the high- 
priest’s servants, and, lastly, produce that murderous mob 
from Nazareth that would fain have killed him in his own 
home. 

Looking at and listening to these opposing witnesses, what 
is your verdict? Is he the Christ, or is he an impostor ? 

But in any modern trial of Jesus, we are not by any means 
confined to the witnesses above cited, pro or con. Put Eng- 
land against China, America against Africa, Europe against 
Asia, and let them bear witness. Put Fiji of fifty years ago 
against the present Fiji, and the Sandwich Islands of 1800 
against the same islands of 1886. Let them all bear witness 
pro and con. Now what is your verdict? To the question, 
“What think ye of Christ?” what is your reply? 

2. The testimony, “ Never man spake like this man.”— 
How true this testimony is, we know-even better than those 
officers. One marked characteristic of this man was that the 
common people heard him gladly. He spake not in lofty and 
obscure philosophical style, but in the plain speech of plain 
folk. Another of his peculiarities was that he spake with 
authority, and not as the scribes. The scribes were mere 
commentators on what others had said before them. But this 
man often said, “Ye have heard that it hath been said, ... 
but I say unto you.” But what must have impressed many 
in those days very deeply was the apparently contradictory 
utterances concerning himself, which fell from his lips. See 
some of them: 


“IT am meek and lowly in| mother more than me, is- not 
heart’’ (Matt. 11 : 29). worthy of me’”’ (Matt. 10 : 37). 
“The Son of man came not to| ‘All power is given unto me 
be ministered unto, but to minis-| in heaven and in earth”’ (Matt. 
ter’’ (Matt. 20 : 28). 28 : 18). 
“IT am among you as he that; “‘Yecall me Master and Lord: 
serveth’’ (Luke 22 : 27). and ye say well; for so I am”’ 
‘“-The Son of man came... to! (John 13 : 13). 
give his life a ransom for many" ‘*The Son of man shall come in 
(Mark 10 : 45). his glory, and all the holy angels 
“The Son of man hath not! with him” (Matt. 25: 31). 
where to lay his head”’ (Matt.8:| ‘1 am the way, the truth, and 
20). the life : noman cometh unto the 
“He that loveth father or} Father, but by me” (John 14:6). 


Such passages as these might easily be multiplied, proving 
truly that never man spake like this man. With power he 
commanded unclean spirits, and they yielded; yet with hu- 
mility he girded himself with a towel, and washed fishermen’s 
feet. He claimed equality with God, and yet called himself 
‘meek and lowly.” He claims the position of Judge of the 
universe, yet says he came to seek sinners, and save them by 
the sacrifice of himself. For any man to make such claims is 
absurd, unless he 1s an impostor and self-deceived, or is the 








very person he claims to be. But to suppose this Christian 
impostor is self-deceived is to suppose something so absurd 
that it is impossible to grant the supposition. We are driven 
by his statements, taken in conjunction with his life, to the 


conclusion that this is the very Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Feast of Tabernacles.—One of the great feasts of the 
Jews was kept in the fall of the year after harvest-time. 
When busy men and women had gathered from fields, 
trees, and vineyards, grain, grapes, olives, and every good 
thing which grew in that beautiful land, they had a glad 
feast, sometimes called the feast of ingathering. What day 
do we have in November when everybody ought to be glad 
and thankful for the mercies of the year, and should remem- 


ber the poor, and share with them the plenty God has given ?- 


This feast was like our Thanksgiving Day; but it lasted a 
whole week, and was kept as God had told Moses it should 
be. in our thanksgivings, ought we to remember the bles- 
sings of a happy honte, of pleasant places to live? This feast 
in Jerusalem was called the feast of tabernacles, offerings 
were all the time burning on the altars, and all the week 
everybody lived in a tent of green. ‘They made tents or 
tabernacles of boughs of trees, little green shady rooms like 
arbors everywhere. Sometimes they made the tent on their 
owa flat house-top, or in the streets or open spaces, somewhere 
out-of-doors. They carried green branches in their hands, 
and the beautiful city, bright at night with shining lights and 
altar-fires, was like one great waving bower of green. Don’t 
you suppose the little children asked, Why do we live in 
these tents? Then they were told, We have been com- 
manded to do this every year, to remember that our fathers 
lived forty years in tents in the desert, and we must be thank- 
ful that God brought his people to this promised land. 

Jesus at the Feast—About six months after Jesus fed the 
multitude came the time for the feast of tabernacles. Jesus did 
not go to Jerusalem at the beginning of the feast, he knew the 
Jews wanted to kill him, but about the third or fourth day he 
suddenly appeared in the courtsofthe temple andtaught. The 
chief priests and rulers sent officers to take him. The last 
day of the feast was the greatest of all days. Each morning 
a company carrying green branches, followed a priest to a 
fountain of water, in a valley just south of the temple, where 
was u poul of water called the pool of Siloam. The priest 
carried a golden pitcher which he filled with water from the 
pool. Then they all went back to the temple shouting and 
singing, with music of trumpets and cymbals. The priest 
poured the water over the altar while priests sang, the people 
answering, waving green branches, and singing “ Hallelujah! 
Praise ye the Lord.” It was on the last day of the feast, just 
as this had been done, and the music ceased, a single voice, 
clear and loud, cried out: “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink.” Whose voice was that? Who talked 
with the woman at the well, of the water which, if any one 
drink, they shall never thirst ? 

Living Water—Everybody there knew what it is to be 
thirsty, and what a gift it would be to have water at any time, 
only for the asking. Did Jesus mean such water as the pool 
of Siloam, the healing waters of Bethesda, Jacob's well-water, 
or that poured from the golden pitcher on the altar of the 
great temple? Can you tell anything you understand by that 
call, or what water he meant? How free it was! “Come 
unto me, and driak.” Who did he say should come? Any- 
body, everybody, whoever was thirsty, who felt the want 
of something to satisfy all the needs of the soul, just as coo!, 
fresh water satisfies thirst. The act of pouring the water 
every morning had two meanings: one looked back, and one 
looked forward. Have you heard the story of the thirsty 
people in the wilderness? How tired and parched with 
thirst they were !—men and women and little children, and the 
moaning cattle. God told Moses what to do, and when he 
struck the high, dry rock, water gushed out; clear, cool water, 
and it kept flowing, enough to satisfy all. What words did 
Jesus call out? He meant that he could satisfy every want 
of the soul; if one came feeling he was sinful and wicked, 
Jesus was a Saviour to forgive sin, if they were lonely and 
friendless. Jesus came to show the love of God, for he is the 
gift cf God, who is love; his every word and work, living 
and dying, was love, pity, and help for the sufiering and 
dying, for any who would ask or reccive it, As he 
cried, “Come,” he taught that those who believe in him 
shall never thirst themselves, and can help to satisfy the 
thirst of others, for the living water that Christ gives is like 
flowing water, rivers of blessing, from a never-failing spring. 
He meant even more than this. Before he left his disciples 
and went back to heaven, he promised to send a comforter, 
the Holy Spirit. We shali learn more of this in our summer 
lessons ; but that day in the temple as he cried, “Come unto 
me, and drink,” it meant that as the priest had poured water 
from Siloam on the altar, so, to those who believe, God 
would give his Holy Spirit, and 11 should be poured on them 
like showers of rain on the thirsty earth. 

What the People Said—They did not all agree as they 
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asked each other, Who is it crying out, “Come unto me”? 
Some said, He is the prophet to come before the Messiah. 
Others said, He is the Christ. And more said, He cannot be, 
he came from Galilee; and they pretended to be very wise, 
saying, Don’t you know what Scripture says, “Christ cometh 
of the seed of David, and from Bethlehem ;” and so they 
disputed, as angry people do, instead of trying to learn the 
exact truth about Jesus. Where was he born? Where did 
he grow up? Was there one word in the Old Testament 
about him which did not come exactly true? Even the cry 
and offer of living water had been foretold seven hundred 
years before: “Ho, every one that thirsteth.” Some were 
angry with Jesus, but something in his looks or his words 
made them fear to lay hands on him. 

What the Officers Said—The priests asked them, Why 
did ye not bring him? Were ye not commanded to take 
him? They answered, “ Never man spake like this man.” 
They heard his words and saw his face, but they could not touch 
him. The priests did not send them back, but asked, Are 
you led astray by him like the rest? They were afraid all 
would be won by his words, and cunningly asked, “ Have any 
of the rulers believed on him ?” . 

What Nicodemus Said—When did he go to see Jesus? 
Would he dare to speak for him now? He asked, Is it fair 
for us to judge a man without trial? They said the people 
did not know the law. Nicodemus asked if they were not 
breaking it themselves. They sneered at Nicodemus, Are 
you from Galilee too? See if you can find any prophet from 
there. Who preached in Nineveh, and they repented? 
What did Jesus say about it? 

What the Disciples Said—The great question people were 
asking that day was a question Jesus once asked his disciples, 
“ What think ye of Christ?” Simon Peter answered it in the 
words of our gulden text. Jesus is asking that same question 
now, by his Spirit, as he still calls, “Come unto me.” Can 
there be any true life for the soul except that offered by the 
Son of the living God? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T..PEARCE. 


Why were most of Jesus’ miracles performed in compara- 
tively secluded sections of Palestine? (John 7:1.) Why did 
his brethren wish him to make a public demonstration of his 
power? (John 7: 2-5.) Why did he refuse to do so? (John 
7: 6-9.) What occasion did he choose for his sudden appear- 
ance in the temple? (John 7: 10-14; Mal.3: 1.) About 
how many days had this feast been in progress when Jesus 
showed himself openly in the temple? (Lev. 23: 34.) What 
were the distinctive features and purpose of this feast? What 
impressions were made by Jesus’ teachings on the occa8ion of 
this fenst ? (John 7 : 15-31.) For what former work had the 
Jews sought to slay him? (John 5:16.) What indication 
have we that the rulers knew that this was the very Christ? 
(John 7 : 25, 26, 32-35.) What rendered the last day of this 
feast peculiarly great? (v. 37.) What is here meant by 
“thirst”? Do all men, or only a certain class, thus thirst ? 
What is the condition of every one who becomes conscious of 
his spiritual need? (Matt. 5:6.) What is the full meaning 
of Jesus’ invitation, “Come unto me”? (v. 38.) What did 
he mean by rivers of living water? When only could this 
be realized? (v.39; John 16:7; Acts 2: 4.) 

What opinions have different classes of men formed of 
Christ with apparently the same evidence before them? (vs. 
40, 41, f.c.) What is the cause of all difference of opinion 
among honest inquirers respecting their relation and obliga- 
tions to Christ ? (vs. 41-43; Matt. 2: 4,5, 23; Luke 24: 25.) 
What advantage has the anxious inquirer after truth over 
the one who is simply honest? How many evidences of 
Christ’s divinity does this occasion: furnish? (v. 44.) How 
did the Pharisees unwittingly furnish the world with testi- 
mony favorable to Christ? (vs. 45, 46.) In what respect did 
Jesus’ speech impress the people as superior to all others? 
(Matt. 7: 29.) To what do the enemies of Christ attribute 
the action of his followers respecting him? (vs. 47-49.) How 
are the common people to know when it is right, and when 
wrong, to follow religious leaders? What is the first impulse 
of every friend of Jesus when, even by implication, he hears 
him unjustly judged? (vs. 50, 51.) What weapon will be 
turned against him who seeks to defend his Lord? (v. 52.) 
How will he who possesses the spirit of his Master receive 
the thrusts against himself? (John 7 : 53.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How does John describe the day? 
2. Why was Jesus in Jerusalem? 3. What is said of his 
position and voice? 4. Repeat Christ’s discourse. 5. What 
wants does Jesus satisfy? 6. How may Christians satisfy the 
wantsof others? 7. How much of the Bible was then “Scrip- 
ture”? 8. How shall I believe on Christ? 9. How much 
of this discourse “spake he of the Spirit”? 10.. When did 
the Holy Spirit come upon the disciples? 11. Why was the 
Holy Spirit not yet given? 12. What did some friendly 
hearers say? 13. What caused a division among the hearers? 
14. What Scripture did some doubtless rest upon? 15. Tell 





how this very Scripture was a witness for Jesus. 16. What 
caution, therefore, should doubters exercise? 17. Who had 
ordered officers to arrest Jesus? 18. What was noticed when 
the officers returned? 19. Who spoke first, and what were 
their words? 20. In the sentence “They said unto them,” 
what persons are meant? 21. Who said, “ Never man spake 
like this man”? 22. What do you admire in all the words 
of Jesus? 23. What is the intended sting in the words, “Are 
ye also deceived”? 24. What was said about Christ’s reli- 
gion being unfashionable? 25. What noble sentiment did 
Nicodemus utter? 26. How did his associates try to silence 
Nicodemus? 27. Divide the narrative into its natural parts. 
28. Take up each part in order, and state its purpose. 

Superintendent's Questions.—Subject : Objections. 1. What 
did some objectors say of Christ and Galilee? 2. From what 
town did they say that Christ should come? ‘3. And de- 
scended from what king? 4, Yet what was the fact as to 
Jesus’ birthplace? 5. How was Jesus related to David? 6. 
Jesus was the Lion of what tribe? 7. Who was the only sin- 
less man? 8. And yet who suggested that he was a deceiver? 
9. What did objectors say about the rulers’ and the Pharisees’ 
believing? 10. Yet on that very occasion what eminent 
ruler stood up for Jesus? 11. In to-day’s golden text, what 
profound confession does Peter make of the Christ ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


WHOM SAY YE THAT I AM? 


BORN IN BETHLEHEM! 
CALLED A NAZARENE! 
SON OF DAVID! 

SON OF GOD! 





THIS IS THE CHRIST. 








MO, EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH | 


ATER OF LIFE 
ITHOUT MONEY 
ITHOUT PRICE. 


IF ANY MAN THIRST, LET HIM COME — 
UNTO ME, AND DRINK. 








THE WORDS OF JESUS. 


1. WHAT HIS ENEMIES SAID OF THEM: 


“ Never man spake like this man.” 


2. WHAT HIS FRIENDS SAID OF THEM: 
“ He taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes." 
3. WHAT HE HIMSELF SAID OF THEM: 


“The words that I speak, . . . are spirit, 
and... are life.” 


SPEAK, LORD; FOR THY SERVANT HEARETH. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Ho, every one that thirsteth.” 

“Come, thirsting souls, and bless the Lord.” 

“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

“He that drinks need thirst no more.” 

“Oh! tender and sweet was the Master’s voice.” 
““*Call them in,’—the poor, the wretched.” 
“Make haste, make haste, O man, to live.” 
“Thy foes might hate, despise, revile.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tr Any Man Turrst.”—The joyous drawing of water 
was one of the notable features of the feast of tabernacles. 
Edersheim happily describes the scene : “ While the morning 
sacrifice was being prepared, a priest, accompanied by a joy- 
ous procession with music, went down to the Pool of Siloam, 
whence he drew water into a golden pitcher capable of hold- 
ing three log (rather more than two pints). But on the sab- 
bath they fetched the water from a golden vessel in the tem- 
ple itself, into which it had been carried from Siloam on the 
preceding day. At the same time that the procession started 
for Siloam, another went to a place in the Kedron Valley, 
close by, called Motza, whence they brought willow branches, 
which, amid the blasts of the priests’ trumpets, they stuck on 
either side of the altar of burnt offering, bending them over 
toward it so as to form a kind of leafy canopy. Then the 


ordinary sacrifice proceeded, the priest who had gone to Si- | 


loam so timing it that he returned just as his brethren car- 





from this ceremony, he was received by a threefold blast from 
the priests’ trumpets. The priests then went up the rise of 
the altar and turned to the left, where there were two silver 
basins with narrow holes,—the eastern, a little wider, for the 
wine; and the western, a little narrower, for the water. Into 
these the wine of the drink offering was poured, and at the same 
time the water from Siloam, the people shouting to the priest, 
‘Raise thy hand,’ to show that he really poured the water 
into the basin which led to the base of the altar... . As soon 
as the wine and water were poured out, the temple music 
began, and the Hallel (Psa. 113-118) was sung. .. . Salvation 
in connection with the Son of David was symbolized by the 
pouring out of water....Thus the Talmud says distinctly, 
‘Why is the name of it called The drawing out of water? 
Because of the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, according to 
what is said : “ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells 
of salvation.”’... We can now in some measure realize the 
event recorded in John 7 : 37. The festivities of the week of 
tabernacles were drawing to a close. ‘It was the last day, 
that great day of the feast.’ ... It was on that day after 
the priest had returned from Siloam with his golden pitcher, 
and for the last time poured its contents to the base of the 
altar; after the Hallel had been sung to the sound of the 
flute, the people shouting and worshiping as the priests three 
times drew the threefold blasts from their silver trumpets,— 


just when the interest of the people had been raised to its 


highest pitch, that from the mass of the worshipers, who were 
waving towards the altar quite a forest of leafy branches as 
the last words of Psalm 118 were chanted,—a voice was raised 
which resounded through the temple, startled the multitude 
and carried fear and hatred to the hearts of their leaders. It 
was Jesus who ‘stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me,and drink” Then by faith in him should 
each one truly become like the pool of Siloam, and from his 
inmost being ‘rivers of water flow” ‘This spake he of the 
Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive” Thus 
the significance of the rite, in which they had just taken 
part, was not only fully explained, but the mode of its fulfill- 
ment pointed out” (Temple and Its Ministry, pp. 241-245). 
“Oruers Sap, THIs Is THE Curist.”—Jewish tradition 
at the time of Jesus had elaborated a whole body of conflict- 
ing doctrine regarding the coming of Messiah. Some extracts 
may be given in illustration from an English translation of 
a talmudic discussion concerning Messiah’s coming. “A de- 
scription is given of what was to happenaduring the hebdomad 
whon the Son of David would enmo. In the firot year it 
would be according to Amos 4: 7; in the second year there 
would be darts of famine ; in the third year, great famine and 
terrible mortality, in consequence of which the law would be 
forgotten by those who studied it; in the fourth year there 
would be abundance, yet no superabundance ; in the fifth year, 
great abundance and great joy, and a return to the study 
of the law; in the sixth year, voices (announcements) ; in 
the seventh, wars; and at the end of the seventh the 
Son of David would come. ... Rabbi Seira said that Rabbi 
Chanina said : The Son of David would not come until the 
proud had ceased in Israel, according to Zephaniah 3: 11, 12. 
Rabbi Simlai, in the name of Rabbi Eliezer the son of Rabbi 
Simeon, said that the Son of David would not come till all 


judges and rulers had ceased out of Israel... . Rabbi Eliezer 


taught : The daysof the Messiah are forty years, according to 
Psalm 95:10. Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Asariah, said, Sev- 
enty years, according to Isaiah 23: 15, ‘the days of a king,’ 


) the king there spoken of being the unique King, the Messiah. 


Rabh said, Three generations, according to Psalm 72:5... - 
Rabbi Dosa said, Four hundred years, quoting Genesis 15 : 13, 
in connection with Psalm 90 : 15, etc.” 

“THE Curist CoMETH OF THE SEED OF Davin.”—This 
thought is repeated so often in the talmudic references to the 
messianic beliefs of the Jews, that the words “the Son of 
David” are used in the Talmud us synonymous with the 
phrase “the Messiah.” Another curious designation is con- 
nected with the descent of the Messiah. In several places 
the Messiah is called the “Son of the Fallen.” This is not 
meant to be a reflection upon the ancestry of the expected 
Christ ; neither is it to be explained as equivalent to “Son of 
(fallen) man.” It is really a reference to the promise in 
Amos 9:11: “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of 
David that is fallen.” Owing to the messianic interpretation 
by the Jews of this passage, the term “Son of David” was 
sometimes varied by what was regarded as its equivalent, “the 
Son of the Fallen.” 

“THis MULTITUDE WHICH KNowETH Not THE LAW ARE 
AccursEpD.”—A characteristic statement of Jewish rabbinism. 
Amid much that is large, liberal, and beautiful in the Tal- 
mud, there is-also much that is narrow and illiberal. It was 
the tendency of rabbinism more and more to emphasize the 
study of the law as the one supreme duty of man. For the 
faithful study of the law great rewards were promised in 
the world to come. On the other hand, rabbinism held in 
increasing contempt all those who were ignorant of the law. 
The simple country people, who knew little of the casuistical 
refinement of the Jewish doctors, were held in such contempt 


, that the words “ country people” came to be used as we use 


ried up the pieces of the sacrifice to lay them on the altar. | the word “ boor,” which also originally meant no more than 
As he entered by the ‘ water-gate,’ which obtained its name ' “tiller” of the soil. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. 


The Midge. By H.C. Bunner. PO aad 16mo, pp. 235. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.00 


May. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams, (Through the Year with the Poets 
Series.) 16mo. pp. xxv, 154. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


The Open Secret ; or, The Bible explaining itself. By Hannah Whitall 
ye Large idmo, pp. 320. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. Price, 


Lectures and Addresses. By Frederick W. Farrar, D. D., Canon of 
Westminster. Large 16mo, pp. 135. New York: John B. Alden. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Four Miles from Tarrytown, a Fannie H. Gallagher. 12mo, illustrated, 
Pp. 202. Boston : Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Soci- 

ety. Price, $1.00. 

Among the Trees at Elmridge. By Ella Rodman Church. With sixty- 

ye illustrations. 16mo, bp. 412, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. Price, $1.25 

First Healing and then Service, and other sermons, Preached in 1885 
by ©. H. Spurgeon of London. Small 12mo, pp. 416. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

The Patchwork Quilt Society ; or, Stories of beasts, birds, ondt e-cT 
By Mrs. Mary Spring ¢ Yorning. 16mo, illustrated, Bosto 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Soclele: Pt “— v 2. 


Right Life ; or, Candid talks on vital themes. By Joseph A. 
LL.D., Pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, Pind ae 
email "12mo, pp. 382, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 
0”. 


Soundings. By the Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D. Edited by his dau not. 
Mrs. Kvelyn L. Morse. With pre fatory note by my Vv. Jacob 1d 
With author’s portrait. Small 12mo, pp. 226. Bosto = Gonareoenoanl 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society. Price, $1. 2. 

The Culture of Child-Plety : The obligations of the churches in respect to 
this culture, with references to the special responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of rastors for its oversight and conduct. By Amos 5S. Chese- 
brough, D. Small 12mo, pp. 245. Boston; Congregational sunday- 
school and Publishing ‘soclety. Price, $1.25. 

Transactions and Changes in the Society of Friends, and incidents in the 
life and experience of Joshua Maule. With a sketch of the original 
doctrine and discipline of Friends. Also a brief account of the travels 
and work in the ministry of Hannah Hall, of Ohio. 12mo, pp. 354. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50. 

A Manual of Greek Archeology. By Maxime Colll mop. formerly 
member of the French School at Athens; Deputy Professor of 
Archeology in the Faculty of Letters of Paris (Sorbonne). Trans- 
lated by John Henry Wright, Associate Professor of Greek in Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. (The Fine-Art 
Library.) Small 12mo, illustrated, pp. xil, 384. New York : Cassell 
and Company. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Found on the Dark Mountains: A true narrative. 18mo, pp. 64. New 
York : Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 10 cents. 


The Game of Mythology, Roman and Greek. Comprisin sed 2 
illustrated cards, Boston : Chautauqua Press, Price, 


bien, hae of the Lake. aye Walter Scott, Bart. oes brary 


-) 18mo, pp. 191. New York : Cassell and Company, Limited. 
Paks, 10 cents. 
MUSIC. 


The New Alleluia: A collection of h ymns at tunes for the church 
school, and the mid-week meeting. Prepared by M. Woolsey Stryker 
and Hubert P. Main. Ob. 16mo, p "New York and Chicago : 
Biglow and Main. Price, 50 cents; Wi0. 0a hundred copies. 

Service Book and Hymnal, for use in the Sunday-school, the guild or 
meee f the catechegical class, Cag the family. ited and compiled 

the Rev. William F. Lichliter, A.M., St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, 
nneylvania 4 iSmo. pp, 160, “Comamians: Pennsylvania : The New 
Era Book Print 


RECENT FICTION* 


The most important of the new novels on the list here 
noted are the two masterpieces of the Russian novelist, 
Tolstoi. His War and Peace has long been familiar in 
the author’s own country, but its reputation has been 
slow to spread elsewhere. By the double process of 
translation into French and thence into English, it is 
now laid before American readers. The first version 
waz made by “a Russian lady,” the second by Clara Bell, 
whose name is familiar to readers of Mr. Gottsberger’s 
edition of Ebers’s novels. A translation of a translation 
is an undesirable thing; and in the present instance, 
after one has made all due allowance for the quaintness 
and brusqueness of Russian style, it is evident that the 
origiral has materially suffered. The novel itself—of 
which the present two volumes are but the first part—is 
very long, and is not relieved by the romantic episodes 
so common in a somewhat similar work, Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables. Russian life and character are por- 
trayed with fidelity ; and Tolstoi, if he lacks Tourgué- 
neff’s compactness and clearness, at any rate does not 
leave upon his reader’s mind such an impression of 
gloom. The “weariness, cold, and granite” of St. 
Petersburg are here, but something more, and at times 
something brighter. The book cannot be called great 
or interesting, but it is significant and original. A new 
literature is now growing before our eyes; in reading 
Russian books, we may “ assist at’’—as the French say— 
the development of that literature. Perhaps, therefore, 
we should not be severe in condemning a prolixity that 
we praise or endure in Homer, the Chanson de Roland, 
or Don Quixote. 

Those who have still to make a first acquaintance with 








*War and Peace: A historical novel. By Count Léon Tolstoi. 
Translated into French by a Russian lady, and from the French by 
Clara Bell. [Part I. ] Before Tilsit, 1805-1807. 2 vols., square 16mo, 
— pp. ii, 822; ii, 357. New York: William S. Gottsberger. Price, 


iad Karénina. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. In eight parts. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 773. New York : 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.75. 

Zeph: A posthumous story. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). 16mo, 
cloth, pp. 253. Boston ; Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

The Late Mrs. Null. By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, cloth, pp. il, 
437. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.50. 

The par ged s Children, and Other People’s. By Rose Terry Cooke. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 484. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Ashes of Ho Des : A novel. By Julia A. lg 12mo, cloth, pp. 
556. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, $1.50 

In the Golden Days. By Edna Lyall. 16mo, half cloth, pp. vii, 207. 
New York ; Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 





Tolstoi will do better to begin with his Anna Karénina. 
In the first place, it is translated direct from the Russian, 
by Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, one of the few American 
students of that language. Mr. Dole has evidently 
worked under pressure; and we notice some errors of 
repetition or of inelegant English. But it is clear that 
the original is’ more faithfully reproduced than it could 
be by Miss Bell’s double distillation—or rather double 
dilution—process. A translation ought to be made by 
some one who has had the advantage of direct knowledge 
of the novelist’s scenes and life. This, we believe, Mr. 
Dole has not had; but. it cannot be said taat he has suc- 
ceeded worse than did Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in trans- 
lating Tourguéneff’s Fathers and Sons, after a Russian 
residence. As for the plot of Anna Karénina, it is an 
unpleasant one, but not, in the strict sense, an immoral 
one. One wearies of that interminable Continental 
theme, domestic infidelity, with or: without divorce. 
Tolstoi, however, duly punishes his sinners, and the 
hero is a lofty example of self-sacrifice and loyal love. 
Some passages are powerful, and more are evident growths 
from the soil, and therefore of fresh interest. Tolstoi is 
a realist in his refusal to paint men and women other- 
wise than as he has seen them; but beneath his realism 
there is an inexorable morality and an ever-present com- 
mon-sense. “The soul that sinneth, it shall die,” says 
the Bible; Tolstoi does not emphasize the shall, but 
shows how a sinning soul did die. 

We have spoken of “that interminable Continental 
theme, domestic infidelity ;” yet this is a strictly Ameri- 
can story, written by ‘a woman lately dead, which de- 
scribes a broken Home, a wasted life, a divorce, and a 
re-marriage during the life-time of the divorced persons. 
Zeph, by the late Mrs. Jackson (H. H.), is not wholly 
unlike Tolstoi’s Anna Karénina, for both describe a hus- 
band who is capable of self-restraint under circumstances 
too often followed by that revenge which Lord Bacon 
calls “a kind of wild justice.” Mrs. Jackson tells her 
story well, though it is a fragment, and her look is up- 
ward; but we gravely doubt whether it is advisable, 
when good men and women are trying to correct laxity 
in divorce legislation, to dwell upon such themes. So 
far as the book concerns itself with the ethics of the case, 
it tacitly justifies the re-marriage. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
bright novel, The Late Mrs. Null. Mr. Stockton is at 
present receiving altogether more praise than he deserves. 
He is a clever and amusing writer, who, in a plain way, 
contrives to make his readers laugh when they can hardly 
analyze the causes of their merriment. This book is 
a serious society novel, dashed with wit of the Mark 
Twain order,—as in the account of the old lady with her 
double-barreled shot-gun, loaded with Windfall’s Tea- 
berry Tonic Pills; but the wit is usually incidental, and 
the descriptions of some of the characters are good and 
true to life. ‘The conclusion is clever; it is strange that 
no novelist has used it before. We advise Mr. Henry 
James to take lessons of Mr. Stockton in the art of 
“ drawing to a close.” 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s The Sphinx’s Children, and 
Other People’s, includes The Deacon’s Week, the capital 
story, familiar to many of our readers, which was lately 
printed in another volume issued by the Congregational 
Publishing Society. Besides this are several of those 
fresh and life-like stories which Mrs. Cooke has con- 
tributed to the magazimes during the last few years. She 
describes certain phases of New England character as 
few other writers have done,—in particular, that combi- 
nation of hardness, stinginess, home-surliness, good sense, 
good-nature, and good morals, which is not unknown in 
country towns, and which is sometimes found struggling 
in the same person, in a Jekyll-Hyde combination. 

It is unnecessary to take more space for Ashes of 
Hopes, by Julia A. Flisch, and In the Golden Days, by 
Edna Lyall, than to say that the former is the poorer of 
the two, and is an American story; while the latter, of 
English source, describes one manly character with a 
fair degree of success. 





There is certainly now no lack of popular books giving 
the chief outlines of modern discovery in the plains of 
the Nile and of the Euphrates. Original investigators 
like the versatile Professor Sayce, students like the 
apolegetical (in the technical sense) Professor Rawlinson, 
compilers of ordinary literary culture like Mrs. Julia A. 
Wright, have one and all set themselves to the task of 
preparing handbooks for the enlightenment of the public 
on these themes. And now we have a new handbook in 
The Story of Chaldea, by Zénaide A. Ragozin, forming a 
recent issue in Putnam’s series, The Story of the Nations. 
Judged from the standpoint of popular utility, the work 





is one of the most satisfactory of recent handbooks. It 
is bright, well illustrated, and sufficiently detailed; and 
the technical errors in transliteration, in minor state- 
ments, and in the printing of some of the inscriptions, 
already pointed out by cuneiform scholars, are not such 
as affect very greatly the popular value of the work. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. xx, 381. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


Death, and the state beyond death, have been topics 
of ceaseless discussion, in the Christian Church, since the 
days when the ingenious Origen formulated his theories 
against the orthodoxy of the day. A new direction has 
been given to the discussion in evangelical protestantism, 
by recent theories advocating the possibility of probation 
after death. It is to meet these new-old theories that the 
Rev. Df. 8. M. Packard, of Trinity Methodist Church, has 
prepared a little volume on Probation and Punishment, in 
which the arguments for the orthodox eschatology are 
skillfully re-stated in a form adapted to meet the new 
theories. For this purpose, the volume may be com- 
mended to the public. The typography is good, al- 
though the accents are lacking to some Greek words, and 
the vocalization of some Hebrew words is defective. 
(12mo, pp. 300. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. Mowry has gathered into Talks with My Boys his 
chats to his pupils at the English and Classical School at 
Providence. These talks enforce by many illustrations 
the need of energetic, enterprising integrity among 
young men. Their original colloquial form has been 
too closely preserved for their best success as a book for 
boys, but for this very reason they will be the more sug- 
gestive and more serviceable to teachers. (16mo, pp. 
266. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Since the Gospel of John is now the subject of study 
in all lands to which the International series reaches, 
it is pertinent to note that the current number of The 
Monthly Interpreter, published in this country by Scrib- 
ner and Welford, contains a suggestive paper on The 
Portraitures of the Fourth Gospel. The same number 
contains a brief Introduction to the Book of Isaiah by 
Canon Rawlinson, a discussion of The Kingdom of God 
by Professor A. B. Bruce, the fourth installment of Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s useful series on The Old Testament in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries, and Exegetical Notes by 
Dr. T. K. Cheyne. 


American scholars in the realm of Oriental research 
have always been given full credit for their work by the 
scholars of Europe; and, all things considered, American 
scholars have had an honorable share in that realm 
within the past half-century. The latest creditable 
achievement in this line is the Wolfe Expedition to 
Babylonia, under the competent lead of Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, the scholarly editor of The Independent. 
An extended report of that expedition as made to the 
Archeological Institute of America is now given in full 
in The Independent for May 20. Itis a paper full of 
interest to Bible scholars and to archeological students. 


One of the most important of recent contributions to 
the criticism of the New Revision of the Old Testament 
appears in The Academy for April 24. The article is 
from the pen of the Rev. W. Houghton, the well-known 
writer on the natural history of the Bible, and it is de- 
voted to the discussion of animal names in the Revised 
Version. Mr. Houghton acknowledges that the Revised 
Version marks a great advance in the translation of 
animal names. “The result as a whole,’ he says, 
“ evinces great care, diligence, and judicious discrimina- 
tion.” In a few cases, however, he thinks the revisers 
haveerred. Thus the “unicorn” of the “ Authorized ” 
Version has properly become the “ wild ox,” but in the 
margin (Num. 23 : 22) is given as alternative the “ox- 
antelope,” a rendering long since given up in view of the 
reemuof Assyriology. How this reemu of the monuments 
bears witness for the truthfulness of the biblical state- 
ment of the Mesopotamian origin of the Hebrews may be 
seen in a note in the Biblical Research column of The 
Independent for May 6, which ably summarizes the 
results of the philological investigations of Von Kremer 
and Hommel in the field of the primitive history of the 
Semitic peoples. The application of the methods of 
comparative philology to the elucidation of unwritten 
history has already been made with great success in the 
Indo-European field; and it can hardly be doubted that 
the same methods which are now being applied to give 
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us glimpses of unwritten Semitic history will be equally 
fruitful in this field. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—»——— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Nebraska, state, at Central City........-sscccsssesseeseeee sence June 1-3 
GIO, BASS, BE TROY vs. .-crcvcscrnce scenes ovdosensd sevscccdesosoceessd URE 1-5 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne.........00 ssssseeee seseeeees June 1-3 
California, state, at San Jose........cssccsscceesseee seeccuusbbte June 8-10 
DAKO, VErPitOPiad, Ab PISCTO sos .scccee iciss ccsccssencoccnsves June 8-10 
Towa, State; Wt Oakemlooeties ios.cscceccveee cscessese veadee covcseses June 8-10 
New York, state, at Buffalo..............cccecsceeees aeeenpnned June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling........ Ane cnapes sueossess June 16, 17 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs..........sssssese sees June 22-24 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..........ssecssssesere cooeesees June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs...............0+ June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato.........ccccsescscreees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
TEERS, GAG, AE SA BEAT CUG 0 oc csicts ceecsiies sovsss cosenstes August 3-5 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ....cccccscsccoreees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton...... September 14-16 
RIN BONUS vs ces cecse stalls Cisnstua de savsetentinueieets ..ee- October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at Lewistown.............++++ 00+. October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene...........secceseeeees October 20-22 
WORIMOLG MOUs veces ciscisvencesadesseestias sasiucacesegedvens October 25-27 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 


Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St..... .......00008 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 


Saturdays, 3 P. 
Brantford, Ont., Wickliff Hall. 


First Tuesday in each month, 4.30 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. 


Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St............ psestbniws Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts...... dapveanee Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Roomas......... Saturdays, 4 P. M. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooma,.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 


Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Fairmount, W. Va., W. C. T. U. Roooms....... Mondays, 8 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1stand 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N. H., at churches represented. 
Alternate Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 
Class Room)............00 First Saturday in each month, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 


New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdayy 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church ..........000+ seccesese Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Towa,:227 E.. 4th St......scccrcssocssesseee Fridays, 3 P. 


BEEEES BE F FSR FERRER F F SE 


Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church..Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 


lesson taught. Visitors welcomed..... Wednesdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. M. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooma......... Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Tacoma, Wash. Ter., Y. M. C. A. Parlors......Saturdays, 3 P. M. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 

OF aa Is WE os ce csinssassvevecesceveccbsaceas'spovteaes Fridays, 4.05 P. M. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 

CUI, sesnisasesteasieeea cpeusceseccnccoresesscsnaaetteys Fridays, 3 P. M. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—Pastor H. Laune, the missionary agent of the French 
Sunday-school Society, writes from Paris in hearty 
acknowledgment of the gain to the French Sunday- 
schools through the introduction of the International 
Sunday-school system of Bible lessons. He expresses a 
wish, however, for shorter lessons, and for a continuous 
course in the Old Testament, or the New, throughout 
the year. 


—For many years the Illinois State Sunday-school 
Association has been in the advance, both in zeal and in 
systematic methods of work. Its representative workers 
are men of national prominence and influence. Its 
twenty-eighth annual convention was held this year at 


Bloomington, May 11 to 18. A thousand delegates, or 


more, were in attendance. The report of the Executive 
Committee shows that ninety-nine counties out of 102 
have held conventions during the year. There are re- 
ported 6,292 Sunday-schools, comprising 581,970 schol- 
ars; a net gain of 16,766 over a year ago. Making due 
allowance for Sunday-schools not reported, it is thought 
that 450,000 young persons between the ages of six and 
twenty years, or forty-five per cent of the entire number 
in the state, are yet outside of the Sunday-school. The 
receipts of the state association for the year were $4,114; 
the expenditures, $4,479; showing a deficit of $365. A 
spirited discussion was conducted in the convention over 
the problem, “ How to improve our local country work.” 
Addresses were made, among others, on “Sunday-school 





work in the foreign field,” by Mr. Albert Woodruff of 
Brooklyn, who has done so much to introduce and estab- 
lish the Sunday-school system in continental Europe; on 
‘“‘Sunday-school work in new fields,” by the Rev. W. P. 
Paxson of St. Louis, superintendent of the missionary 
work of the American Sunday-school Union in the South- 
west; on “ New Sunday-school work in old fields,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Henson of Chicago, so long the bright and 
keen editor of The Baptist Teacher ; on “The superinten- 
dent’s work,” by the Rey. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut of New 
York, a leading spirit in the Chautauqua Assembly; on 
“The teacher’s work,” by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Phila- 
delphia, the well-known primary-class teacher; and on 
“The principles of instruction,” by B. F. Jacobs, to whose 
tireless zeal the world is so largely indebted for the in- 
auguration of the International lesson movement. The 
state secretary, Mr. W. B. Jacobs, was not at the con- 
vention, he being just now absent with the evangelists 
Jones and Small, but he was re-elected to his position. 
The convention voted that $5,000 should be raised for 
the ensuing year, and that help should be secured the 
secretary in the line of missionary work. It also voted 
in favor of inviting the International Sunday-school 
Convention to meet at Chicago in 1887. 


MISSIONS. 


—Calls for missionary help—in men and means—were 
never more numerous or more urgent than at present. 
The workers in Africa, in India, in Japan, especially, 
are showing, in their appeals, that the fields are open, 
and that the necessity of immediate occupancy is pressing. 

—It is evident that the missionary spirit is still alive 
—as indeed it is sure to be a sign of life—in the Chris- 
tian Church. The Missionary Herald mentions that 
“within eighteen days after the report of the recent 
martyrdom of Bishop Hannington in Africa had reached 
England, the Church Missionary Society received twenty- 


six fresh offers of service. Such numerous offers are 


entirely unprecedented in the history of the Church 
Missionary Society, and they show that the spirit of 
Christian heroism is by no means extinct.” The annals 
of Christian heroism exhibit, indeed, few brighter names 
than those of Bishop Patteson, of David Livingston, of 


Geueral Gurduu, aud vf Bishup Ilannington, of our own 


sordid day. 


PERSONAL. 
—The Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden, the Sunday-school 


‘secretary of the Presbyterian Church, left Philadelphia 


on Monday, May 17, for Minneapolis, to attend the 
annual Sunday-school meeting in connection with the 
sessions of the general assembly ef his church. From 
Minneapolis Dr. Worden goes to San Francisco, attend- 
ing the California state Sunday-school convention at 
San José, June 8-11. After a month’s work in Califor- 
nia, he goes to Oregon. In company with Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
International Sunday-school Convention, Dr. Worden 
will assist in holding conventions and institutes along 
the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, beginning 
with Portland, and including Tacoma, Victoria, Seattle, 
Helena, Billing, Minneapolis, etc. 


—Pastor Jean Paul Cook, of Paris, had many friends 
in America, who had met him during his visits to this 
country, and yet more who have known of his earnest 
and successful evangelistic work in France and on its 
borders, especially in connection with Sunday-school 
activities. These friends will learn with sincere regret 
of his death, which is announced, with characteristic 
Parisian explicitness of detail, in a deep-bordered mourn- 
ing circular addressed to the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, as follows: 

Madame Paul Cook; Monsieur & Madame Charles Cook et 
leurs enfants: Mademoiselle Hannah Cook; Monsieur Jean 
Cook ; Madame Veuve Cook de Molins; Madame Veuve Aude- 
bez; Madame Veuve Emile Cook et ses enfants; Monsieur et 
Madame Jaulmes-Cook et leurs enfants; Monsieur Léon Aude- 
bez; Monsieur Cottier-Audebez et sa fille; Madame Veuve 
Ernest Audebez et sa fille; Monsieur Systermans-Audebez et ses 
enfants; Monsieur & Madame Léopold Audebez et leurs enfants : 
Monsieur Fines et ses enfants; les familles Bridel, Molines, 
Marzials, Baulme, Gaussorgues, Ince, Cadiz, and Brés ; 

Ont la douleur de vous faire part de la grande perte qu’ils 
viennent de faire en la personne de 

Monsieur Jean Paul Cook, pasteur, 
leur mari, pére, grand-pére, fils, frre, beau-frére, oncle et 
cousin, qui est entré dans son repos, le Dimanche 2 Mai 1886, & 
VAge de 58 ans. 
‘*Prends garde & l’homme intégre et considére 
Yhomme Groit: car la fin d’un tel homme est la 
paix.” Ps. XX XVII. 37. 


Pastor Cook was present at the last International Sun- 
day-school Convention, at Louisville, in June, 1884, 


' vt ae ore , oe e 


representing, as a delegate in that body, the Sunday- 
school workers of France, of French Switzerland, and 
also of England,—or of the London Sunday-school 
Union, of which he was a missionary on the Continent. 
By that convention he was made a corresponding mem- 
ber of the International Lesson Committee; and so he 
was linked in a peculiar sense with the Sunday-school 
workers of the world. An added interest attaches just 
now to Pastor Cook’s personal sketch of the origin and 
the continuance of his connection with the Sunday- 
school work and the Sunday-school cause. He said: 

“T have been in the Sunday-school a long time. My father 
was one of the fathers of Sunday-schools in France, and my 
mother was one of his teachers. And, when she had a little 
baby, and had to decide whether she would leave her class to 
keep the baby at home, or take the baby with her to Sunday- 
school, she decided upon the latter plan. I happened to be that 
little baby, and I therefore began to go to Sunday-school long 
before I could walk or speak. My motto, adopted from a French 
hymn, is that we cannot commence too early or keep on too 
long. I began earlier than any of you, probably, and I mean 
to go on even if I live to be a century old. The fact is that I 
have got so used to it, that even in this country I cannot go 
through the Sabbath without visiting some Sunday-school, and 
I cannot be happy if I do not see some children studying the 
Bible. I began to be a Sunday-school teacher at the age of 
fourteen, at seventeen I was a superintendent, and was called 
‘The Sunday-school Grandpa;’ at nineteen, I wrote my first 
article on Sunday-schools, and, thank God, I have been able to 
continue. When I was first a missionary in France, we had 150 
Sunday-schools, all told; while, as you have just heard, we now 
have 1,114. My brother was also in the work—some of you are 
acquainted with him: he came to this country, and lost his life 
{Pastor Emile F. Cook, a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance] 
on his return. I think we may have this pride, if no other, of 
thinking we are a good Sunday-school family. My diocese for 
the present is rather extensive,—the whole of France, Belgium, 
and the countries where French is spoken.” 


GENERAL. 

—The seventh reunion of the members of the Chris- 
tian and Sanitary Commissions, of the army chaplains, 
North and South, and of all other Christian workers dur- 
ing our civil war, is to convene at Allegheny Valley 
Camp, Pennsylvania, nineteen miles north-east of Pitts- 
p burgh, on Thursday, July 29, at 2 PB. M., and to continue 

for four days. The Rev. John O. Foster, 1509 Wolfram 
Street, Chicago, and Mr. James Grant, Philadelphia, are 
secretaries of the association which summons this gath- 
ering. 

—Few realize how rapidly the foreign element in our 
American population increases. It is said that “ of the 
population of Boston, seventy per cent. are of foreign 
birth, or the children of foreign-born parents; of the 
population of New York, eighty percent.; of the popu- 
lation of Chicago, ninety per cent.” Also, that “we 
have upwards of three millions of Germans in this coun- 
try; of these, twenty-seven per cent. have come hither 
in five years. We have half a million of Scandinavians, 
and of these more than fifty-two per cent. have come in 
five years. We have eighty-six thousand of Russians, 
and of these nearly sixty-four per cent. have come in 
five years. We have nearly sixty thousand Hungarians, 
and of these ninety per cent. have come in five years.” 
These figures suggest that American Christians have a 
work of evangelism to do among the foreigners who are 
received within our borders, apart from all efforts at 
shutting out heathenism by ostracizing or ill treating 
the Chinese. 


—It is a good sign that so many of the prominent 
Christian pastors in our country are giving their best 
thought to a consideration of the unrest among the labor- 
ing classes of the community. This theme is a foremost 
topic of discussion in the ministerial conferences, and in 
the local pulpits all over the land. Bishop Henry C, 
Potter of New York, who, as bishop, has, it is said, 
“within his jurisdiction more millionaires and arch- 
millionaires than any other American ecclesiastic, 
Catholic or Protestant,’ has issued a pastoral letter on 
this subject, which contains sound counsel concerning 
the principles of human brotherhood and of Christian 
duty on which a permanent settlement of the existing 
difficulties must be founded. One thing all Christians 
can do helpfully in any crisis of human affairs, and that 
is to turn hopefully and in loving trust to God for his 
guidance and blessing in the control of the hearts of all 
men. In this line it is that Bishop Potter gives a po- 
tent suggestion in his issuing of the following form of 
prayer for use by the clergy and people of his diocese: 


A PRAYER FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Almighty God, who in the former time leddest our fathers 
forth into a wealthy place, and didst set their feet in a large 
room, give thy grace, we humbly beseech thee, to us their chil- 





dren, that we may always approve ourselves a people mindful 
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of thy favor, and glad to do thy will. Bless | 


our land with honorable industry, sound learn- 
ing, and pure manners. Defend our liberties, 
preserve our unity. Save us from violence, 
discord, and confusion, from pride and arro- 
gancy, and from every evil way. Fashion 
into one happy people the multitudes brought 
hither out of many kindreds and tongues. 
Endue with the spirit of wisdom those whom 
we intrust in thy name with the authority of 
governance, to the end that there be peace at 
home, and that we keep our place among the 
nations of the earth. In the time of our pros- 
perity, temper our self-confidence with thank- 
fulness, and in the day of trouble, suffer not our 
trust in thee to fail. All which we ask for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of imi- 
tations. Imitations and counterfeits have again 
appeared. Be sure that the word “ Horsford’s” 
is on the wrapper. None are genuine with- 
out it. 








8d Quarter (July-Sept.) just ready. 
2 Quarters (July-December, 1886) only 26 cents. 





“ Faith Latimer’;"” ‘* Wonderfully comprehensive 
and complete " 


Ralph Wells: “They contain many thi that 
Ido net find elsewhere ” J lates 


Introductory Prices : 
[‘* Teachers’ Edition.” ] 


POCKET LESSON NOTES 


By Rev. and Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Containing both Common and Revised Ver- 
sions; marginal references printed at length, 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Commentary 
(Revised) ; ‘‘The Lesson Taught to Children,” 
by Mrs. Crafts; illustrations for all grades, and 
blackboard pictures ; questions, reviews, ser- 
mons to children, points on methods of teach- 


ing, ete. 
for July to 


Only 25 cents December ° 


(2 qrs.) Teachers’ Edition. 
1st or 2d Quarter as sample, 6 cents. 


ENCLISH HYMNS, 


Their Authors and History. By the Rev SaMuEL W. 
DUFFIELD. Just ready. Cloth, $2.50. 

aa This work is the result of many years’ research 
and study. It is thoroughly reliable and exceedingly 
interesting. To leaders of Sunday-school singing or of 
“ Praise Services” it will be found very valuable 

It is not a tune book, but a history of hymns based on 
* Laudes Domini.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


What T. De WITT TALMAGE and OTHERS 
say of Geo Thos. Dowling’s New Novet 


THE WRECKERS. 


A SOCIAL STUDY, 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 
12mo Cloth, $1.25. 


“The immediate success of ‘The Wreckers,’ by Geo 
Thos Dowling, does es me, for I have watched 
him all along on his way to the front. Now he puts into 
the press a book, brilliant, life-like, unique, timely, and 
useful. Itiscertain that,asan author, he willfully equal 
his great power asa preacher "—T Dr WITT TALMAGE. 

“It is full of life and movement, and we fully expect 
to see it dramatized "— Philadelphia Inquirer 

**The Wreckers: is a social study, dealing with 
humble types of life, with a (bosons aly fascinating 

lot, and one elaborated with skill and ingenuity.”— 

oston Evening Traveller 








“The story becomes f{ntensely dramatic. The de- 
mand for it in this city has taken on the character of 
arush "'—Cleveland Plaindealer 

“Itis an excellent story, abounding tn good lessons. 
In its romantic characters, fine descriptions, sarcasms 
without bitterness, with its friendly interwoven ar 
ment, the author proves himself no novice, even if it 
is a first effort in fiction.”"—Chicago Inter-Ocean 

**A book like The Wreckers’ will help better to a 
comprehension of our duties to each other, and a proper 
understanding of the rights and needs of labor, than 
would volume upon volume of essays on political and 

1 economy.'’— Philadelphia Record 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“BOOKS BOUGET. 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
_ First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AM. TRACT SOCIETY petustuons, for, sale 
New York, and 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


}T OUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
_ Publishers, Send for Portrait Catalog. 


MAPS for S. S. ihatntst"Yonis, ae’ 7" 

















IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR YOUNG MEN. 





ECONOMICS FOR THE PEOPLE: Bei 


ng plain talk on economics, especially for 


use in business, in schools, and in women’s reading classes. By R. R. BowKER. 


pp. vi, 280. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


An unusually excellent book, which should have the widest possible circulation, being by all odds 
the best primer in political economy of which our literature can boast.— Beacon, Boston. 
A clear and concise manual, written with commendable fairness.—N. ¥. Sun. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By CHARLES NorpDHOFF, author of “God 


and the Future Life,” etc. pp. 200. 16mo. Half leather, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 
It would be difficult to find, indeed, a safer guide for a young man getting ready to “cast his first 


ballot.’’—Nation, N. Y 


It is a book that should be in the hand of every American boy and girl. The book of Mr. Nordhoff 


might be learned by heart. 


Each word has its value; each enumerated section has its pith. 


It is a com- 


plete system of political science, economical and other, as applied to our American system.—N. Y. Herald. 


BLAIKIE’S HOW TO GET STRONG: 


WILLIAM BLAIKIE. Illustrated. 


pp. 296. 


How to get strong, and how to stay so. By 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The author has viewed his subject from every essential standpoint, and has produced a work that 
merits the earnest attention of all. ... The volume is one that should be in the hands of everybody who 
[ome a proper value upon health, and the most practicable way of preserving it.—Saturday Evening 

azette, Boston. 


OATS OR WILD-OATS? Common-sense for young men. By J. M. Buckuey, LL.D. 


pp. 826. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The volume is well adapted to are the kind of knowle 
ckley speaks plainly, but 


to choose his work in life. ... Dr Bu 


which a young man needs to enable him 
iscreetly.— The Sunday School Times. 


We commend it to all young men as bracing to the moral sense and stimulating to the mind.— 


Examiner, N. Y 


GOD AND THE FUTURE LIFE: The reasonableness of Christianity. By CHARLEs 


NorpHOFF, author of “ Politics for 
cloth, $1.00. 


Young Americans,” etc. pp. 228. 16mo, 


A plain, straightforward, earnest seven to the honest sense of thinking people. . . . It inculcates 


the value and honor of work,and the ne 
core.—Philadelphia Times. 


and power of honesty in all things, and is really sound to the 


Thoughtful, profound, and lucid. ... Simple in its form, and written so as to be understood by 
children, the volume is one of the most powerful arguments against doubt and infidelity that has lately 


appeared.— Hartford Courant. 





The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, 


on receipt of price. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent on receipt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLaY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


fine stool portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
By tions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It ts 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Draminer and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantl 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work that ave been introduced by that sanctified 
— sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed,” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives. besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 

ng in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written In excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
hoids the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
rr ee The story is one tha. will be of great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
ool A faactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were o nal and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. ‘Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 
“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo) 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 


deacons and other —— laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
pe ee This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value toall aspiringSunday-school workers, und 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Ttis een retneniiien on what aSunday- 
school superintendent onght to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a compact bet warm style, and is rich in 


every with v. le suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” "? 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 








it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


Mailed on reccipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D 


the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








HEAVENLY RECOGNITION. 


The Natural and Scriptural Arguments for _Immor- 
tality and Personal Identity after this Life. By the 
Rev. THOS, M. McWHINNEY,D.D. 12mo. 
Vellum cloth, 60 cents. 

“ Those who read with pes the fine discourses 
contained in this delightful k cannot fail to catch 
some of the author’s devout and earnest spirit, to have 
their faith quickened, their zeal rekindled, and their 
ten vision strengthened to a clearer ap rehen- 
sion of those ‘ things hoped for’ of which Faith is the 
substance. .. It isa pl e to rec such an 
earnest and spiritual work.”— National Baptist, Phila. 
FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Pubs., New York. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


THE FUREKA RECITATIONS. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


Now ready Each number contains 128 pages and 
nearly 100 Selections by Mrs Anna Randall-Diehl. 
No 5contains 50 Recitations for Little People. Mailed 
for 12 cents each by J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. The six numbers sent to 
any address for 60 cents. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE. 


New service just ready. yon oe free. Also Hull’s, 
and Biglow and Main’s, at 5 cents each, or $4.00 per 100. 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOLworker should be with- 

out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 

Cards, Services, and supplies of all Kinds, the 

most complete ever issued, giving retail and net 

prices. Goodenough & Wegilom, 1/22 Nassau St. N Y. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 


Is a Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, 83 by mail, post- 


a 














pers. Agents wanted in every town. Send for deacrip: 
ive circular. A BUSHNELL, General Agent, I 
8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


ORTY DAYS; or, Nineveh and its Re- 
pentance, by S. H Hiaeins, D.D. A sugges- 


tive volume on the secret and sources of successful 


reaching and teaching. Elegant 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
postp td.” Cutalogue free. Jas. H. Earle, Pub., Boston. 


PILGRIM The Pilgrim Teacher; The Pilgrim 

Quarterly, Senior and Intermedi- 

ate; The Little Pilgrim, for the Pri- 

ma men nd for samples 

S E R | E S Cone. ss. and Pub. Soc’y. Boston. 
“Practical and forcible.”"—Congregationalist. 


TWELVE HOURS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By the Rev. H. MARTIN KELLOGG. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
gilt, $1.50. N. TIBBALS & SONS, Pubs., New York. 


TEXT DESIGNS for Second 

Quarter International 8.8. Lessons 

now ready. Sample set gummed 
ih mn paid, 10e. Cardboa 


0 rd, 15e. 
HART, Jr., 242 Chestnut St., Phila. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in. this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


AN OLD FRIEND OF MR. 
MOODY. 


{John H. Vincent, D.D., in The Independent. ] 





Of my old friend and present honored 
guest, Mr. Moody, I am in danger of speak- 
ing with an ardor born of personal affec- 
tion. I met him first at the door of the 
old Clark Street Church in the city of 
Chicago, in the fall of 1857, when I went 
up from Joliet to attend the Illinois State 
Sunday-school Convention. Mr. Moody 
was: young, almost boyish-looking, ex- 
ceedingly active in his position as a mem- 
ber of the committee, and gave me, at that 
time a perfect stranger, a brother’s wel- 
come. After that I met him often in 
Chicago, in connection with Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Sunday-school 
meetings. We went to City Point to- 
gether under the Christian Commission in 
the spring of 1865. We crossed the conti- 
nent on a Sunday-school mission in April, 
1871; attended the California State Con- 
vention at San José, spoke together in the 
great Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake on 
the return. In the summer of 1872 I met 
him again in London, and went with him 
across the Channel to Dublin, where we 
spent severa! days in the delightful fellow- 
ship of dear old Mr. Bewley and his 
family. For several years I have seen 
but little of Mr. Moody ; and it is a pecu- 
liar pleasure to me, in the privacy of 
persenal fellowship, to study the effects of 
these years of growth and honor which 
have swept over him, 

Mr. Moody is unchanged in his personal 
and social bearing. He is the same sim- 
ple-hearted, artless, cordial, happy, com- 
panion that he was fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
nine years ago. Honor has neither 
hardened nor inflated him. He is thor- 
oughly religious, and utterly free from 
cant; a delightful talker; full of humor 
without a trace of frivolity ; knowing how 
to avoid the obtrusion of religious topics 
as he is able with consummate tact to lead 
the thought from earthly to heavenly 
themes, His physical strength is unim- 
paired. Economizing his forces, he is 
able to do as much work asever. He has 
the same magnetic energy by which he 
held the crowds in the old Young Men’s 
Christian Association hall in Chicago, or 
the soldiers in camp, during the war. He 
impresses one with his intense earnestness. 
I may say of him,as Dr. Mason did of 
Thomas Chalmers, when asked “ What is 
the secret of Chalmers’s power?” ‘The 
secret of his power is his blood-earnest- 
ness.” Moody is tremendously in earnest. 
He believes, and therefore speaks. The 
fervor of his faith flashes in every sentence. 
If there be a man in the land who isa 
Doctor Divinitatis, it is. D. L. Moody. 
He teaches. He teaches the Word—the 
whole Word, out of a heart full of love. 
He is himself an incarnation of biblical 
truth, Mr. Moody has, through these 
twenty-five years, studied the Word so 
constantly, so thoroughly, so devoutly, 
with such practical and philanthropic 
aims always in mind, he has so experienced 
in his own soul the fulness of its power, 
has so rejoiced in the fulfillment of its 
promises, been so possessed by the Holy 
Spirit who inspires and accompanies it, 
that when he opens his mouth the Lord 
fills it. 

Mr. Moody has grown in vigor of 
thought, and in directness, force, and 
felicity of expression. His addresses and 
sermons are filled with illustrations from 
the Word of God, and from his remarkable 
experience of many years in dealing with 
human nature. His sentences are com- 
pact, mode's of strong, sharp, Saxon 
speech—swords of well-tempered steel 
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that shine and smite and pierce and slay. 
Such is his mastery of the contents of the 
Scripture that incidents and illustrations 
leap to his tongue when his mind is cen- 
tred upon a given topic. 

Some one recently remarked that Mr. 
Moody was an uneducated man. A dis- 
tinguished scholar replied: “How can he 
be an uneducated man who has for twenty 
years studied with such thoroughness the 
greatest classic in the English tongue?” 
As a general thing, Mr. Moody’s sentences 
are accurate, as judged by grammatical 
law; but so strong, wise, and full of vigor 
is his speech, that the very violations of 
law seem, coming from him, almost classic. 
It is only Mr. Moody who can use the 
personal pronoun “I” in the objective 
case without offending the taste of his 
hearers, 

When in Ireland with Mr. Moody, in 
1871, I made sport of him one day for his 
use of an illustration which I had heard 
him give many times before. He looked 
into my face so earnestly, not with an 
offended, but a grieved look, and said: 
“ Don’t; don’t find fault with me for that. 
I have to do it.” His resources have 
greatly increased since then, but the same 
story, the most frequently used illustration, 
would seem new and powerful when he 
uses it for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls, 

Mr. Moody is a model for ministers. 
No one should attempt to imitate him. 
Wo one can successfully imitatehim. But 
in him may be seen what a man can do 
who devotes himself to the study of the 
Holy Scriptures with a desire to reach the 
hearts of men. And if this one idea could 
be impressed upon every minister in 
America, upon the students of every 
theological seminary in every branch of 
the Church, so that there might be a more 
diligent study of the Word of God, the 
world would see marvelous practical re- 
sults during the next docado. Br, Muvdy 
ought to visit and preach and lecture be- 
fore every synod, general assembly, con- 
vention, convocation, conference, and 
theological seminary in the land. May 
God long spare his life to bless all 
branches of the Church! 





- AN ENGLISH VIEW OF SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ADDRESSES. 


[James Comper Gray, in The Sunday School Teacher. ] 


I would have in all Sunday-schools a 
draconic law enforcing upon all desk 
orators ten or twelve minutes as the ut- 
most limit of time; and, if the school 
clock failed as a reminder, I would take 
care that a bell should do good service. 
Why. should a band of earnest teachers 
wait for the conclusion of the incon- 
sequential platitudes of ponderous re- 
spectability? And why should two or 
three hundred youngsters, growing each 
moment more fidgety, be made, by their 
very weariness, a trial to their instructors? 
No! let the address be bright and brief, 
and it may be a great blessing; but let it 
be spun out to twenty or thirty minutes, 
andit becomes an evil at the moment; and 
in after times all sermonizing becomes 
associated with dreariness, and a waste, 
howling wilderness of words, 

The greatest offenders in this matter of 
measure are, as has been often observed, 
the good friends who act as deputations; 
or those who being visitors or friends of 
the superintendent are courteously asked 
to say a “few words.” Now I held that 
the metaphorical foot of the Sunday- 
school teachers’-meeting should be put 
down very firmly upon the interference of 
all invasions of that kind. Courtesy to 
strangers does not demand that a whole 
school should be bored by a too long ad- 
dress, or the airing of some special 
crotchet. Stated ministers often see among 





their congregations brethren on a visit to 
their neighborhood, and are not adjudged 
wanting in brotherly kindness by not 
vacating their appointed place and duty. 


By all means let us have deputations 
and visitors,—the more the better; but 
let it be understood that they come to look 
and listen, and not to intermeddle. 


As to the nature or matter of the ad- 
dress, that should be always adopted and 
arranged some time beforehand. It will 
then be in harmony with the lesson of the 
day ; and may very usefully be employed 
to indicate or urge home the central point. 
Ihave always held that, when possible, 
the lesson and the address should hang 
well together, and that each should dove- 
tail into, and be the complement of, the 
other. No doubt this may be advan- 
tageously varied at times, when some pas- 
sing event may be profitably commented 
upon; but to make the address an op- 
portunity for narrating a “ dreadful acci- 
dent,” or the circumstances of a “sudden 
death,” is not likely to be serviceable to 
the cause of religion. Still less should 
this method be adopted if the address be 
restricted to one per month. Very fre- 
quently has it occurred to me that in our 
most laudable desire to expound and en- 
force saving truth, and lead the scholars 
to the Saviour, we pay too little attention 
to Christian ethics. Might not the ad- 
dress appropriately deal with such sub- 
jects as duty to parents, fraternal love, 
honor in friendship, truth, honesty, moral- 
ity in smaH things, lending and borrowing, 
ete. ? . .. 

Provided the time, the measure, .and the 
matter of the address be settled, it will 
still be found of first importance to con- 
sider the question of manner, or delivery. 
“Manner is a great matter.” Many an 
otherwise capital address has fallen dead 
and flat through neglect of style or 


delivery. Many a comparatively inferior 
address has done good service by reason 


of the manner of its utterance. Whoever 
has thoughtfully read one sermon of 
George Whitfield must have felt that, 
among the human reasons for their great 
effect, magner must have stood first; the 
same rule applies to Sunday-school ad- 
dresses. Some succeed, while others fail ; 
the success being mainly brought about by 
the delivery. 


Now just as one who cannot drive home 
a nail straight to the head, may yet be 
able to direct the construction of a table; 
just as one of the most celebrated instruc- 
tors or schoolmasters himself as a teacher 
failed, so the present writer, without being 
any great success himself as a preacher to 
boys, may, guided by. his experience and 
observation, venture—like Wolsey to 
Cromwell—to give a hint or two that may 
make the success of a brother teacher more 
easy. 

It is but fair to him who gives the ad- 
dress that he should have a voice in the 
pleasing of the children, for while the 
gaining of attention and excitement of 
interest must, as a matter of course, de- 
pend mainly on the speaker, the difficulty 
of his work should not be heedlessly in- 
creased by so placing the audience that 
the youngest or more unruly may torture 
him with impunity. Have the youngest 
nearest to you, and often direct your re- 
marks to them, varying your tone by an 
occasional word to some one who may be 
less attentive than others. As long as you 
have the eyes.of the youngest, you are 
pretty sure of the eyes and ears of the 
elder ones. If there happen to be in the 
school a class of incorrigibles—rough 
young fellows not yet broken into the 
habit of respectful attention—it may be 
well to let them have a side seat well 
withiy eye-shot of the speaker. 

Do not begin till you have perfect 
silence; otherwise the children, fancying 
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you have a liking for noise, may humor 
your taste in that direction. Having once 
obtained silence, it should be a point with 
you to preserve it by the matter and man- 
ner of the address alone. In order to do 
this—(1.) Study to be graphic. While 
addressing the ears of the young people, 
appeal by word-painting to the eye as 
well. The story of the Prodigal Son may, 
in the hands of askillful operator, become 
as interesting as a panorama; while 
another would present it in a way that 
by dullness would rob it of all instruction. 
(2.) Aim at being clear. Few who have 
read the lectures to juveniles by the great 
masters of science—Tyndall and others— 
but must have been struck by the won- 


derfully lucid way in which the most |. 


abstruse subjects are brought within the 
comprehension of the youngest. To 
darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge, must be bad for the counsel, and 
betray the fact that the counsellor himself 
is deficient in knowledge. To mystify an 
audience is not a very enlightening mode 
of inducing thought. The clearness with 
which you present the subject to the minds 
of others will be in proportion to its dis- 
tinctness to your own mind. 

After all, there must be much of sym- 
pathy with childhood, to secure success. 
One of the most successful science lecturers 
to the young was Michael Faraday. One 
who knew him said, “When a man can 
talk well to children, there must be very 
much about him that is gentle and lovely.” 
Writing of him, another said, “ He was 
never tedious, never prolix, yet never ob- 
scure; never a scold, never pointless: He 
drove his nail and stopped. In his intel- 
lect and heart combined lay the secret of 
his power; the one was clear as the cloud- 
less noon, the other fervid as the summer’s 
sun; and the two always had a common 
purpose,—that of gently conquering and 
carrying captive each youthful auditor.” 





MUSIC OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. 
[D. E. Hervey, in The Church Magazine.] 


We derive our knowledge of the music 
of the ancient Hebrews from various 


sources,—the Bible, the Talmud, and the | 


national music of Eastern nations. Still, 
we are mainly in the dark, and our knowl- 
edge touches only the generalities of the 
subject, and is very limited as to the de- 
tails. . . . Jewish music was both instru- 
mental and vocal. Musical instruments 
are spoken of in the very first book of the 
Bible, and very early in that book. Jubal, 
the seventh from Adam, we are told, was 
the inventor of the harp and the organ, 
or, as the Bible expresses it, he “ was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ” (Gen. 4:21). The Hebrew word 
for harp is’: Kinnor, and modern research 
has almost satisfactorily proved that this 
instrument was a lyre. We find its form 
represented on the most ancient monu- 
ments. It was made of wood, with two 
projecting horns, like the horns of a cow; 
a connecting piece ran across the ex- 
tremities of the horns, and from these 
were stretched strings which were twanged 
with the fingers, or with a plectrum. This 
instrument was used by noble families 
when prophesying, in giving thanks and 
praising the Lord (1 Chron. 25: 8); it was 
carried by female minstrels (Isa. 23: 16); it 
was used by the people under Jehoshaphat 
when returning with joy to Jerusalem 
after overcoming the Moabites (2 Chron. 
20: 28); and it was the instrument with 
which the youthful David drove away the 
wicked spirit which came upon Saul 
(1 Sam. 16 : 23). It is uncertain how many 
strings it had; Josephus says ten; Feétis, 
the Belgian historian of music, says nine; 
and Dr. Jebb, a well-known English in- 
vestigator of this matter, allows only eight. 





The latter supposition seems the most 
probable, for the name Kinnor is associ- 
ated with the word Sheminith (see 1 Chron. 
15: 21), and Sheminith is rendered in the 
Septuagint version, “on the eighth.” 

Organ is the translation in the author- 
ized version of the Hebrew word Ugab, 
which was probably little more than a 
simple reed or pipe, perhaps two or more 
pipes of unequal lengths, giving forth 
different sounds when blown into; in fact, 
the Syrinx, or Pandean pipes, as we know 
them. Indeed, the Revised Version trans- 
lates the word “pipe.” In Luther’s trans- 
lation, the verse in Genesis is given thus: 
“ And his brother was named Jubal, from 
whom descended fiddlers and pipers.” 

Farther on in Genesis (chap. 31 : 27) 
the tabret, Hebrew Toph, is mentioned. 
This was a small hand drum almost 
exactly like a modern tambourine, 

Here we have the three varieties of 
instruments—stringed, wind, and percus- 
sive—used in the modern grand orchestra, 
and it is an interesting fact that thus 
early in the world’s history should be in- 
dicated this threefold division of musical 
instruments; a division which has never 
been increased, for every instrument ever 
used from that day to this can be traced 
back in its development to these three 
instruments mentioned in the book of 
Genesis, either singly or in combination. 

Music and poetry were the two arts 
which gained the highest perfection 
among the Israelites, and the reason for 
this is easily found in their religious 
character. The monotheistic idea was so 
strongly implanted in them that they 
could not and’did not attempt to represent 
their conception of Jehovah by any pic- 
torial effect. The one only and invisible 
God whom they worshiped was toe in- 
effable and grand a being to be reproduced 
to the eye, and as the religious character- 
istic dominated all others. thave arte whinh 
appeal to the eye only were less developed 
than those in which the more emotional 
feelings were gratified. Hebrew poetry 
was the grandest of all ante-Christian 
poetry, and Hebrew music reached a 
higher plane than all other ancient music. 
The Hebrew faith was subjective, not ob- 
jective, and necessarily the Hebrew art 
took the same quality. 
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one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a clab should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

»st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
From another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
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Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether goingin a paces to 
one address, or sent mes pry 4 to the members of the 
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FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the pepere be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. 





This does not mean that every 
teacher must seman be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to ,oin the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
saife reie, Teachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement ‘A 
the number of teachers in a sche For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a schvol, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of tl paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

If a more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
pockage to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of ‘> cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
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THE UNION TRUST C0, 


6il and 613 Chestnut St., 


PaILA DELPHiaA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


77 WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


In Sums from $200 to $5,000. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 


Also, a Limitea Amount ot 
6Z First Mortgage Bonds. 
Particulars on Application. 


Per cent, Conservative Investments in Fizet 





Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and 
kota. Or 7 per cent, with principal and interest 
qeeranieed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
hed ave years. Paid-up cash capital, a 
Over@600,000 loaned withouta single loss, nds 
and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
Re: ces: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U.S. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Joseph B. Clark, Manchester, N. H.; 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Concord, N. H.; 
Cashiez First National Bank of Montpelier Vt. ; Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, D.D.; Rev. H. G@. Mendenhall, 
Grand Forks. 


—_— — 


NVEST ...rorenne 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO, 
FM. Perkin L. H. PeREms, 
President.” LAWRENCE, KAN. Uecretary. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Covetulty selected Ist Mortgage Farm Loans pay- 
able in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satis- 
experi . No losses. Refer to 3d 
Bank, N.Y. City; Nat’l Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; 
and Hundreds of Investors. Send for pamphlet, 
formsand fullinformation. BranchOMecelaN. City, 
Albany & Phila. N.¥.OfMice,137 B’way,C.C. Hine & Son, Agts. 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY IN THE 





INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CORN. 








Capital, $750,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY 
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Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 
OP SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £0 
Address J. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway, 


Surplus, $100,000. 
INTEREST GUARANTEED 


GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 
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PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue FIDELITY 


Mutual Life Association 


914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Gives exceptionally liberal inducements to agents. It 

has =: $1 2,000,000 insurance. 
$325,000 cash and other assets. 
It furnishes absolute insurance at half the 
level premium rates. Educated, energetic, reli- 
able men should address 
L. G. FOUSE, President. 





REE FARMS santuis 


SAN LUIS. 


he most Wonderful Agricultural Park in America. 
Surrounded Li Aa rous mining and manufacturing 
towns. FAR R’S PARADISE. Magnificent crops 
raised tn 18%. THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF 
GOVERNMENT LAND, subject to pre-emption 
and homestead. Lands for sale to actual settlers at $B 
a. Longtime. Park irrigated by immensecanals, 

cheap railroad rates. Every attention shown settlers. 
For maps, ae etc., address COLORADO LAND & 
LOAN Co., Opera House Block, Denver, Col., Box 2390. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


Having completed arrangements with our corres- 
pondents in Chicago and St. Paul, we are prepared > 
ceive gpertcations Ss: CAREFULLY SELECTED 
LOA paying from SEX to EIGHT PER CENT. 

CHARLES D. BARNEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


FLORIDA MAPS FRE 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a Handsome In- 
dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads, 
Size, 24x36 (as large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


gz” Mention this paper. “Wa 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


321 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


RITE C,. KE. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
C.& N. W. R’y, about Minn. and Dakota farms, 




















Zp, THINK FOR YOURSELF.. 
A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


“6000 SENSE. 
Sonne, CORSET MATE, 
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5.5. BANNERS 
PF a ne 


$5, $7.50, $10. Silk andGold. 
Illustrated hand-book free, 


J. & R. LAMB, 
Satamiest MY] 


supaay-achool Bangers. $150.10 10. 


HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philade 




















Fitamtate Adaltae 
Sela by 1 ing retailers 
everywhere. for circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Mancfactorers 
81 White St. NEW YORK. 


LADIES!! 


IF YOUR DEALER DON’T HAVE 


Tre PARAGON HAIR PIN 


Send 8 cents in Stamps for prepaid 


TRIAL PACKACE 


| To TEAL & CO. (Limited) PHILADELPHIA. 


| It is INSERTED and WITHDRAWN in the 
SAME manneras ORDINARY PINS, yet 


IT IS. POSITIVELY 
NON-SLIPPINC. 


LUNDBORG'S 
PERFUMES. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 


Landborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


_ LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 











**T have found it” is the delighted 
exclamation of every lad 


EUREKA! aseeaus 


OSENE or WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS. 
All Fast Colers. EUREKA SILK CO., Boston. 


V RITE for Illustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic.” Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 


CHURCH | 
Wheel Refl ’ 
LIGHT Pla 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 

8 AND Prats for CHURCHES, &e. 

Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
co., 


- McSHANE 
Mention this paper. timore, Md. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 

















Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY ST OSTON. 
Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass 
Manufactured by B.C.SWAN 


REET, B 
Banners, 127 W. 8th8t.,New York 
Church Furniture 2173°Secona st Pailadochis 


Send for catalogue. 
AND LODGE FUR RE. 
svnu for 130 
AGIC-L’ A 





CHURCH Farniture. Send for circulars. 
NITU 

Send for Catalogue. S. C. Small 
Catal F 

GAN, Pa. 








Estey organ. Solidly made. Toneunrivaled. Ele- 
gant finish. Years of popularity. 
Tilustrated Sg sent free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
8a5° Mention this paper. 
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| phere. 
| the cosmic cloud to have been composed 
| of hydrogen, which united with the oxygen 
‘of the atmosphere to form the aquecus 


| able a part of this haze. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


a a 


A LILT O’ THE MAISTER. 


[John T. Napier, in The Pilgrim Teacher.] 


In Capernaum toon amang bad an’ guid, 

The Maister spak o’ his ys an’ bluid; 

An’ the wheen wha had followed him melted 
awa’ 

Like the last thin wreath o’ the simmer snaw. 

Whase lere they followed, I canna tell, 

But they walked nae mair wi’ Emmanuel. 


Oh, sad was the tear i’ the Maister’s ee 

The unbelief o’ their he’rts tae see! 

But he turned tae the Twal’ that had bided 
thro’ a’, 

An’ he said: “‘ Will ye also gang awa’? 

Ye hae seen hoo the lave offense hae ta’en— 

Bairns, will ye gang as the rest hae gane?” 


Then oot spak’ Peter—bauld was he, 

The foremaist ane o’ the foremaist three— 

“ Maister,;” he said, “whaur else can we gang? 
For the words o’ life tae yersel’ belang. 

We hae seen an’ we ken whase Son ye be— 
Ye’re the very Christ o’ God maist hie!” 


Maister, the lere o’ the warld is fair, 

But it says, ‘“‘ Lo, here!’ an’ itsays, ‘‘ Lo, there!” 
An’ some wan’er East, an’ some wan’er West, 
But nane o’ them kens which way is best ; 

An’ some follow efter the fause marsh-licht, 
An’ are lost i’ the everlastin’ nicht. 


Oh, whaur can we gang, if we gang na wi’ thee? 
Wha canist guide tae the lan’ whaur the angels 
be? 


Or whaur is the pathway that leads like thine 
Tae the fields whaur the sancts in glory shine ?— 
Whase lere tae follow we ken fu’ well ; 

We will walk for aye wi’ Emmanuel! 





ORIGIN OF THE RED GLOWS. 


[From the Prize Essay of the Rev. Sereno Bishop, in 
The Sidereal Messenger. ] 


These brilliant phenomena first began 
to be observed on the 28th day of August, 
1888. They have continued with varying 
but diminishing intensity for more than 
two years. They first appeared in great 
splendor along an equatorial belt of 18,000 
miles or more. They gradually extended 
with reduced brilliancy to the Temperate 
zones, exciting the wonder of Europe and 
the United States in November, 1883. ... 

In September, 1883, they were singularly 


impressive and even terrific, as the first 
10OW sullen licandcsconce reso and spread 


and glared among the stars, as if the very 
heavens were in conflagration. A marked 
division occurs between the night-glow 
and that nearest tothe sun. During the 
earlier weeks of the display, the dark in- 
terval was often extremely distinct. One 
observer described it as a “black bow.” 
Another saw the shadow of the remote 
horizon sharply projected upon the under 
surface of the haze-canopy, but with 
fine serrations, probably the shadows of 
platoons of cumuli. Evidently at that 
early date the canopy of floating haze had 
a well-defined under-surface. 

The height of the main body of this 
haze in the atmosphere has been variously 
estimated at from fifteen to forty miles. 
The present writer, as the result of much 
and early observation, has no doubt that 
in the early part of September, 1883, no 
part of its under surface was less than 
thirty or forty miles above the ground. 
All estimates should be based upon the 
first reflections and not upon the secondary 
glows. No decisive tests of the nature of 
this reflecting matter have been secured. 
The spectroscope has distinctly indicated 
the presence of large quantities of aqueous 
vapor, accompanied by other peculiar in- 
fluences. Fresh-fallen rain and snow 
have repeatedly yielded a dust of micro- 
scopic particles possessing the same con- 
stitution as the fine ash-fall from Krakatoa. 

The most generally accepted theory of 
the source of this new matter in the sky, 
attributes it to the great eruption of the 
crater of Krakatoa or Krakatao in the 
Straits of Sunda on the 27th of August, 
1888, one day before the first definite 
record of red glows, which were seen on 
the 28th, at both Mauritius and the Sey- 
chelles, 3,500 miles west of Krakatoa. Be- 
fore considering the evidences in support 
of this theory, notice needs to be taken of 
two other hypotheses, which have been 
advocated. ne of these assumes the 


| meeting of our globe with some cosmic 
|cloud of impalpable dust, which was 


arrested in the upper strata of the atmos- 
The other hypothesis supposes 


vapor evidently constituting so consider- 
The latter hy- 
pothesis seems open to the objection that 
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such uniting of the two gases is usually 
attended with active combustion, none of 
which was observed. 

Both hypotheses suffer from the total 
absence of evidence that any such cosmic 
cloud did approach the earth on or before 
August 28, or since that time. The mat- 
ter actually introduced into our atmos- 
phace is brilliantly conspicuous in the sun- 

ight. Yet we are asked to believe that a 
vast nebula of such matter - sepiccamers 
unseen and enveloped the Earth. . 

Leaving these nebulous i imaginings, let 
us pursue » the plain, if humble, historical 
method of inquiry. When and where 
were these phenomena first observed? 
Under what peculiar conditions, and with 
what attendant circumstances did they 
appear? In what successions of time and 
place did they first occur, and to what 
actual point of origin on the Earth’s sur- 
face may they be traced? 

Pursuing this indispensable method of 
physical investigation, we find that the 
earlier appearances of the sunset glows 
were, as a rule, immediately preceded by 
a pec uliar veiling and discoloration of the 
sun’s disc, commonly termed the “ Green 
Sun.” While the sky was cloudless, or 
faintly obscured by undefinable haze, the 
disc of the sun was described as allid, 
livid, bluish, coppery, greenish, “ ird’s- 
egg hue,” “ plague- -stricken.” It we 
be directly viewed with the naked e 
and its spot distinguished. At the a ti 
tude of 40° the sun generally resumed its 
ordinary aspect, but again turned pallid 
and green as it descended in the west. In 
some cases the sunset glares immediately 
succeeded, while in others they were not 
reported, the haze probably having been 
too dense for the sun’s rays to penetrate 
it obliquely, so as to be solneted from its 
under surface. The first appearances of 
the red glows were so intimately associated 
with the green suns that it is impossible 
not to treat them as different aspects of 
one and the same phenomenon. . . . 

It appears that the original haze cloud, 
which first produced the red glows, swept 
west from the Indian Ocean in an equa- 
torial stream or belt, which traversed more 
than two-thirds of the circumference of 
the globe at an average velocity of nearly 
eighty miles an hour. A precise estimate 
of its velocity between successive points is 


prevented by the imperfection af tt th nb- 
seryations made. The date at 
e dates 


Castle is uncertain by one day. 
at Seychelles and Mauritius are probably 
vitiated by the copious diffusion a olcanic 
smoke prior to the regular movement of 
the upper stream. It seems quite clear, 

however, that an average velocity of about 
ninety miles an hour’ during the first half |G 
of the course of this haze-stream became 
reduced to about sixty miles in its later 
stages. These data a ear to favor the 
conclusion of Mr. § E. Bishop, that a 
stream of vapors was discharged over and 
upon the upper surface of the atmosphere 
of the Indian. Ocean, by a powerful initial 
impulse, which drove it straight in a great 
circle, independently of atmospheric cur- 
rents, and that this stream gradually suf- 
fered retardation as it descended into the 
atmosphere, finally ceasing over the Caro- 
line Islands. 

Without necessarily accepting this 
writer’s theory, showing how such an im- 
pulse would be generated by the rotation 
of the Earth, it seems clear at least, that 
the inception ‘of the equatorial haze-stream 
and its attendant glows has been traced 
with posifive certainty as far as the western 
side of the Indian Ocean and back to the 
28th day of August. Eastward of this, 
our search is arrested by a vast pall of 
volcanic smoke proceding from the greatest 
eruption deactined in history. But if we 
stretch our line back through this obstruct- 
ing veil, thirty hours in time and 3,500 
miles in distance, we find ourselves con- 
fronted by the great final explosions of 
Krakatoa on the morning of August 27. 
Projected aloft from this crater by a suc- 
cession of colossal explosions, a vast dome 
or cone of volcanic smoke on that day 
covered a region of not less than four 
hundred miles in diameter with absolute 
darkness for many hours, and spread a 
deep gloom for not less than 1,000 miles 
in every direction. From the summit of 
this immense reservoir of vapors piled to 
an unknown height, the great equatorial 
haze-stream appears to have issued, and 
sped westward around the globe. We 
have unquestionably traced it to its source 
in the vapor-mass that overhung the 
Indian Ocean less poetic than a cosmic 
nebula, but possessing reality, and with 
it have found the one sole and. indisputa- 
ble origin of the red glows which attended 
its course, 
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With Foreign Words and 
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CRAGIN & CO., 119 South 


Buy a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP where this order is 
presented (you have to use soap every week, and this soap improves by 
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COMFORT AND HEALTH SECURED! 


A reclining, lawn, hammock, invalid, and Steamer Chair com- 


- bined. Automatic, ‘and easily 


‘adjusted’ to an 


position. Strongly, 


built and lasts for years. The most comfortable chair for the — 
pe Sells at sight. Every shanty and invalid requires one. Used 
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house, steamer, seaside, and 


jawn,and completely supplants the 


hammock. It gives the occupantan easy reclining ng poston ava. ng 





the dizzy sick sensation experienced ina hamm Hasastraig 
, al forward and back motion, is self-pro: , and can be enjoyed all 
. day with pleasure. Is built of oak, finished in duck,and warranted 
safe and strong. For these purposes it HAS NO EQUAL Price, delivered in Boston, 
i $5. Folded com ly ~~ sen’ py do ight or My pet any part eee the world. Send 2c. stamp 
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T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
fact of its absolute purity. Possessing the 
emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior 
to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 
is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 
if your druggist does not keep it, send fif- 
teen cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street. New York. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully ae 
and indesoes by ge of housekeepers. You 

ve it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. re WIPIBERGER, Prop. 283 N. 24 St, Phila, Pa. 
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HAIR fata a ~ Ae in Healthful 
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EEa sample nor reatment. ar vas +3 
COBB, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


“Fool’s haste is nae d.”’ 
DON hurry the work unless 
you USE SAPOLIO. 


CAPON SPRINGS AND BATHS 


(Alkaline Lithia Water. Also fine Iron Waters.) 
HAMPSHIRE Co., W. VA. 

Climate unsu . No fogs. No malaria. No 
mosquitoes. A charming summer home ina beautiful 
mountain region for all seeking recreation or health. 
Largest swimming pool of mineral water = the world. 
Fine band. Pleasant drives and good fishing. Exten- 
sive nae ey since last season. 500 feet new 

rches added. Accommodations for 900. For all in- 
ormation address, W. H. SALE, Proprietor. 


Heeaeetee Family Medicine Cases in great 
variety at Boericke Tafel’s Pharmacies, 1011 
Arch St. and 1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send for catalogue. 


GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for Rheumatiom and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring Co., Gettvsburg and Philad’s. 


LASTIC TRUSSES on 30 days’ trial. 
IX) “EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


REFRIGERATORS. 
The QUEEN ANNE and VICTORIAS 


Arethe MOST COMPLETE Dining-Room Re- 

frigerators in the market, having a Porcelain 
Water Cooler with concealed and protected spigot, 
which can be locked so that the children or servants 
cannot meddle with it. We have a great variety of 
other styles and sizes of all grades of gh pee gp 
Our prices are down to the lowest point. Call and see 
them, or send for circular to 


THE E. S. FARSON MFG. CO., 


220 Dock Street. PHILADELPHIA, 
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TOOLS. TALLMAN & McFADDEN 
1025 Marhet St., Philadelphia. 


Rie ROOFING. ey sree est. Write for 
sample, Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York, 
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VING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


"By John B. Gough. 


ot nbescmhcrryeinelto re, be Sit eatng ne 
umor os. 
“lau, hter and tear tears. migvelis ab sigh ty ot To it ls added 


the Rev. LYMAN AB- 
Bets: "1000 ae 100 Agente 9 a, Wanied,~-Men Men and Women @100 








GOLD MEDAL, NEW ORLEANS, 1884-85. 


The finest preparation of powdered chocolate. A 
perfect substitu te for tea and coffee. Anti-dyspeptic; 
heen invigorating. Ask your grocer, or se 

5 cents for sample pound, postpaid, Address 


| H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 












GOLD MEDAL, PAR 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhers. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





“* D. SB woniuctor ae. ‘& O6., Hartford, Conn. 


=) AGENTS WANTED 


AUTOMATIC C STEAM C COOKER 


ire and ni 
r_than 





co, FR terms 
TALMA CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. _ 


NEW TABERNACLE 

po meen ge This volume 

comprises the best speci- 
TAL 


this ot ee pulpit orator, with portrait 

‘ac-simile of yy letter a etod its pub- 
fenton’ Nearly 400 pa: 1.50. d pas- 
tors, teachers and agen ‘to ntroduce it. To thore 
who will pledge to act as agent, or get up a club, we 
will furnish sample copy for 90 cents; if desired by 
mail, add 10 cents for postage 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY RUS MACHINE. 
fags, Midles; Hoods, stttvens, ete 
Bent by mal, fll dibectnn a il 


turers Stam Rug Patterns on 
> ererect infringements 
& CO., Toledo, 0. 


$10 Goo Bibles .fe $4 and New books. Agents wanted. 
Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa. 


LAWN MOWER. 





Send for circular. E. 


















For 
Simplice 
ity, durae 

bility, and 
qualityofwork 
itis unequalled, 
while for Lightness 


MOWER. 


large per centage, any 
other Lawn Mower 


MMANUF’G CO, | _* 


NEWBURGH, N. Y¥. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD cos” 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


— 








Our G IS.We awe all the levot is growing 
ROSES.W. novelties and fi 
standard sorts, to suit 
E Wenn Over 3 choicest varieties er from, 
purchaser’s choice $2 > on 
Ad 
3 3.10 42 PLANTS Si. 22,0: He 
Recent on 
Now as ill 


e pe aide tly byexpret. Out 
HE Base & CONARD CO. 
Address Growers, West Grove, Chester Boos : 











JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berksaire & York- 
. Southdown, Cotswold 

Down Sheepand Lambs 
PSeotch Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
» Fancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Phila.Pa 





TRY DREER’S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


OP gour Seeds, Bul and Plants, send to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral, Queens Co.,N.Y. 








[ THE ing CHAIR 


UBURG CHAIR. 


Library, Smokin, , Reclining, 
and Invalid Cha’ r Combined. 
ANCES. Price, $7 


Stam: 
LUBUERG WIG OO. 148 N. 8th Bt. PHILA, FA. 











LOW’S ART TILES 


RATES. AYD FIREPLACES. 
Ww. H. MARRISON @& RO., Me Chestnut St., Phila, 
Send for illustrated catalogue, Mention this paper, 


INA 


-WIN 
orders. GOLD 
of 44 pieces, 

with S20 ore 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
Ls a 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to gebup 
orders for our celebrated eap 
and Coffees,and secure a beaut: 
fal Cold Band nd orMoss Rose Ching 

Tea Set, or Han 


e Decorat 
Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, mn 
Git HEAT a ST ATSE ACO 
81 Ste) ‘New York, 


COMPANY 








MORTSEINC 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
A Most Delicious and Elegant 
1 Pound Box 


for $I 
rae 




















FT & ALLEN, 


122 ROF Street, Philadelphia, "Pa. 


LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 
m\ twice a year, tops once a week, aud you 
| have the finest polished stove in the world. 
Follow directions carefully. fold Siataen all 
dealers. Chromo 12x18 Price List, 


Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston, Wass. 


““wooDdD's"’ 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
o THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


HIR FS” IMpRoNeD,RooT BEER. 


rae ee ae oe Thal on re- 
beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 
oe 25e. C. E. E. . HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila. o9 








Trade Mark | 





Easiest Riding Vehicle made. Rides as 
whthens person astwo. The Springs lengthen at and 
shorten according to the weight they 
yell aa apted to rouxh country 5 roads. an 
ne ves of cities. Manufacture 80) 
_all leadi ing Carriage Builders and Yor gs 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


D: any pine, con — to A Aw f. OU MP. 

ton oO, for, large 8 

Mise oF Rew and SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 
Second-hand BICYCLES taken in exc ates. 

BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Time, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


END for circular of Summer School of Elocution. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila. 


CH EGE OF COMMERCE, 1200 ChestnutSt., 
ila. The Leading School of Business Sciences, 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study, Ad- 
dress Professor FRANCIS B. DENTO, Bangor, Maine. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly -_ 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24 


LEARN Lh pee OH A, complete outst 


dents’ 

ESC ert A aratuas for en Chemints free. 
RE t CO.. 5 and 7 Dey Street, New York. 

‘for Voice, Body and Mind, 8 teachers, 40 

Schoo! off hours weekly; 130 students; Cutdogue 


8. 5S. Fre " 
Expression ‘inner secun Mares Vincvivd 
West Chestnut Street Institute 


Youn Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
cire Slate address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS 


A Boarding-school for Girls, Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna, a for Welles- 
, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F: 1. WALSH. Prin. 


FOR TH 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. £9,784 miGHER 


young women, m7 1080. For circulars und admal Yeur 
commences Sept. 7 r circulars and admission, 
apply to Miss ANNIE KE. JOUNSON, Principals for 
expenses, to J. D. ‘Kinasnu RY, Treas. :. Bradford, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
TENTH SESSION—JvLy 5 To AvaustT 6, 

For Circular and Programme address, 
PRorF, W. LL, MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass, — 


r[\ue MISSES ANA 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


re-open Septem 
1 STREET, NEw Bru nad A. + ae oS 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. | 


In the country near Philadelphia. Under care of 
Friends, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library & 4 vols. I 
Wo cae many and ary atory. e early ap- 

lication for next Fall. For tatalo ue address 

AWN SHARPLISS, Dean, Haverford ‘ollege, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Sixty-three Professors and Instructors, and over 900 
students. The University offers in its Academic, Col- 
legiate, Theological, Medical, and Law De partments, 
and also in Oratory, Art, and Music, the highest edu- 
cational advantages under the most favorable influ: 
ences « and at a moderate ow, + senlagees address 

e Presid or Pr 


STAMMERING 


AND STUTTERING CURED. 

After over 30 years’ suffering and inconvenience 
from this infirmity, Prof, k. 8. Johnston discovered 

an original and perfect system, which effected, in his 
stint hth WIRES HAGE Abd RESE OF othe ws RORY 
under t po aged of Prof. Johnston, and are per- 
manentiy red. 
JOH HNSTON, Instructor. Institute, N, E. Cor 
es = Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


ferences: JohnD, Wattles, publisher 8. 8. Times, 
and Sam'l Wanamaker, 818 C sChestnut Street. 

















A Home 
9 School for 


























IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
For particulars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
134C CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHLS 


NINTH SEASON. The 
mostenjoyable and economi- 
cal nap leary ever planned. 








More furnished for the 
than in Any Tour yet offered. All Travel 


1s first-class, Compa select. Byth 
latial, fast, new poems Cryo OF F ROM . 
E. EE, Boston. 


“SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Keep Linhitee Siod't you the fact that 
our Ready-Made Clothing is 
superior to ail other makes in 
this city. 

No one has attempted so dur- 
able, lasting workmanshipas we. 

We are the largest manufac- 
turers ; have the largest sales, 
and depend upon the satisfaction 
our Clothing gives to those who 
wear it for continued ntinued prosperity. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
S. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., Phila. 


MUSIC 
AND MOONLIGHT. 


Lovely Venice, 














Chaff, 
nad many other new 
and beautiful Etchings and 
Engravings. Exquisi ely 
and characteristically framed 
subjec tsfor Bridal Giftsand 
all purposes. 
ainetne>. Mirrors. 
Novelties in 
Card and Cabinet Frames. 
Leather Pertes from all 
ine of the angeta. 
tna Frames. 
ALL THE 
ROGERS GROUPS. 
sons, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


it Oriental Entertainments, J. F. 
t., N.Y. Send stamps for circular 

















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





[May 29, 1886, 








THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 


Class Books. 
other books published. 


Price of the School Edition................60.ccesseeee 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition........ geeadebentets 6 


The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. 


the scholar. 


adsl Sbbdee Ves pevnen vvectie é tescecees coseeeeee OL.00 @ dozen. 
petdedwd hanbbooe cbdscsbiesvewve sitedevediiante 3.00 a dozen. 


A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, etc. 





It calls for fuller information regarding | 
The use of the book will give | 


the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 


If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 


of the affairs of his school. 


it, and the money will be refunded. 
Price of size for 32 classes, or less 


Price of size for 50 classes, or less.................. 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOOO SRE Ee COREE EE HO EEEE ESO OE EOS Bene Ee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeee 





Mas Soha § any Orie 


Illustrating Lesson of June 13, 1886, Jesus the Christ, 


IS A REPRESENTATION OF THE HEAD OF CHRIST AFTER DA VINCI. 
Also we recommend the colored a desi xy ts (now called Bible Lesson Pi 


Providence Lithograph Co., of Providence, R. 
tions of the persons, places, 
E. H, HayGoop, Committee. (From resolutio: 
Association.) 


Size, 26238, 


customs, and inanniers of Bible THROP 
n passed at eighth annual session of Georgia Congregational 


Printed in Colors. 
Subscription Price, with Sunday-school Superintendent, $5.00 per year, postage prepaid. 
ct) oe ct) “oe ity 1.25 “ quarter, “ ‘ 


CSror dened LBroadCe- rave RE, 


Pictures) published by the 
pyar. which give such vivid ictorial representa- 
—S8. E. Lat H, SENGSTACKE, 








Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD'S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVES 


Our stoves for 1886 are the best ever made. 
Our Housekeeper’s Charm is operated by one 
single movement. Our Horsekeeper’s }leal 
is a single generator. No dust, soot or ashes. 
Does ge! descrip- 
tion of cooking that 
can be done on tre 
largest cook stove <r 
range. Agents wani- 
ed in unoccupied te:- 
ritory. Liberal in- 
ducements. Send for 
catalogue, price list 
and terms to agents. 


HULL VAPOR § STOVE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sown By ALL DEALERS Throuctout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


PENCERIAN 

















TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 





} 
| 
Prices in the United Coy yay by the | 


OWEST 
ignorance cen sere: | 
oO! and enve a 
num of sheets to a pound, sent on rocelptot 1S. 15 cts. 
H. H. CarRtTER & KaRRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street. Philadel hia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing soon $1.00 Wed edding Invitations, Paper and 
‘elopes. Samples and prices on application. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
Buy “‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


+ 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday. 
By HvuBERT P. Malin. 
MAY ANNUAL No. be Xmen new music 
for Sunday-school anniversari 
$4 per 100; Se. pace by mail. 
Previous issues of both furnished at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York; 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ATES AJA 


ssued March 1, 1886. 
By the author of “Song Treasury.” 


“It caps the climax in Sunday-school Music Books: 
paper, printing, binding, and music.” 117 contributors. 


Over 12,000 Copies Sold in the First Month. 

A sample copy for examunation sent pores. toany 
8.8. supt. whose school purpoves changing m usic-books. 
Give name and location of schoo! 

“The gates are ajar in the mansions on high. 

And angels are chanting their songs in the ‘sky. ” 

Send 35c. for sample copy ; $8.60 per doz. ; $30 per hun. 

Express charges prepaid to an rt of the United 
States and Canada, $4 per dozen : f per hundred. 


J.H. KURZENKNABE & 80NS, Harrisburg, Pa. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


GATHERED JEWELS 


THE NEW S. S. SINGING BOOK. 
—A Great Success t— 
sz 76 roraS SONG WRITERS. 
aa” 74 PROMINENT rite . ae dimes 
CHoice HYM 
192 B RAUTIFUL, PAGES, 
Lithographed Covers! Hand-sewed Binding. 
The clergy’s idea fully met. To see tt 1s to like tl, and 
to examine it is to adopt “it. 
$3.60 per dozen in boards. One sample copy, 25e. 
Specimen free. 
Ww. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
































(GOSPEL MELODIES Hii ins Sample copy'25e. 


Specimen pages free. w. ‘7 Smellie, Cleveland, O. 





THE BEST MUSIC 


For Schools, Sunday-schools, Temperance Societies. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Houre 
of Summer, Teachers and Directors wilido 
well to ine and select from our very 





} Sone Greetin — 


‘So 


by L. O. Emerson, has no 
9 superior as a collection of 
class var, wh of songs for the 


refi 5 Greetin hiz 


| higher schools. 60 cents, or 4 per d 


by Irving Ex merson and O, 


Song Reader, Brown, is a carefully ba 
instruction took for teaching the notes; is by 
Fractical and able men, and is f.:11 of the best exercises 
and songs. » vv cents; Book 2, oe. 


y Emerson 
Gems for Little Singers, «i eadiewaynn, 
is the dearest, sweetest, and prettiest 0: i+ bk cong: 
books for little children. 30 cents; $3 per doze 





For SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS we call attention to 
$ (just out) by J. H. 
Songs of Promise, ney and ry a tev. 
offman, compilers of the first ability. Alar e quan- 
tity of new sens a 35 cen.s; $3 doz. 


Song Worship, ? Emerson and W. F. 


Ph ewin: is already used 
largely, and isof approved excellence. 35 cents; $3. doz. 


THE TEMPERANCE SONG-HERALD 


en- 








by J.C. acy is the brightest and best of temperance 
Mailed for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
The Newest and Best 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
THE 
By Messrs. LOWRY and DOANE. 

m! nen lto vn ir fe e lar works. 
ae coal any of their former popu ues. 
Senta. and is rye up an an entirely NEW plan 
in a NEW shape, and is printed from beautiful EW 
terest in the Song Service. It will be sold at a NEW 
price 
$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 
Specimen pages sent free on request. 
AN EDITION IN AIKIN’'S CHARACTER 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York ; 


song- -books. 35 cents, or §3 per doz. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
FOR THIS YEAR. 
mbraces a number of N 
It is sure to please, and will create a NEW in- 
Siaghe copy sent as soon as published on receipt of 
price. 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 





READY 1 [Nu 2} HULL'S 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERYICE, 


Nine choice pieces of New Music, Recitations, etc. 
A delightful Service with charming Music, elegantly 


| gotten up. If you want a good thing. try it. 


Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 


HULL'S SPRING ANNUAL, 5c. $2 per hund. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 


PRAISE THE LORD, 


——aA SERVICE FOR 








CHILDREN’S DAY 


" By James R. MURRAY. 
BEAUTIFUL MUSIC AND RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. 


Price, 5 cents each by mail, postpaid ; $4.00 a hundred 
by express, not prepaid. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 





is ROYAL PROCLAMATION, N 
best Singing Olass-Bock, Justout. \ 
lx sews 08. Gane (round and 
TA 75 ots copy 87 au 
opie On ‘SONGST RS Shoolt 
#4 SABBATH BELLS No.1, 15cts. Ali fe 
fa three for 66 ots. Order atonce. Address fA 








THE BEST OF ALL. 


SPIRIT OF SONC, 


By W. A. OapEN, W. T. GIFFE, and W. H. Bu fet | 
is the great new new Sunday-school ‘book Sor 188%. Send for 
apocine pages and i W. T. GIFFE, 
blisher. Logansport, Ind. 

The words from the St. 

St. Nicholas Songs. Nicholas Magazine. 
A — of the choicest music for homes by Leo- 
Damrosch and others. With over 125 iilustra- 
Biome Descriptive circular, with songs, sent on re 

THE CENTURY CO., New York. — 


en mailed on application to 
JOHN'S J. Me E539 1018 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher wil] refund to subscribers any money thai they lose thereby. 








